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THE REGULATION COMBAT TACTICS OF THE 
JAPANESE AND RUSSIAN /NFANTRY. 


FROM THE “QUARTERLY OF THE GERMAN GREAT GENERAL STAFF” (1904). 
By Captain Reichardt, Royal Saxon General Staff. 


Translated for the Second Division, General Staff, U. S. A., by 2nd 
Lieut. Herbert Z. Krumm, Ist Cavalry.* 


It is an historical and well known fact that every great war of the last 
century has brought along with it more or less important revolutions 
or changes in the domain of tactics. The campaigns of Napoleon’s 
time brought a complete collapse of linear tactics, the campaign of 
1866 simplified battle tactics, and finally, the Franco-Prussian war, 
1870- 1871, brought out, as the most important result bearing on the 
domain of tactics, a realization, which, in our case, to be sure, did 
not find its final recognition in regulations until 17 years later, namely, 
that henceforth the “Firing Group” must be the typical battle forma- 
tion of the infantry. 

Such a fundamental revolution, which, for example, happened in 
our tactics at the beginning of the past century, will hardly ever 
again take place. Likewise, even to-day our tactics are undergoing 
permanent changes—yes, it must be so, and dare not be avoided—out- 
of-date things are thrown overboard when they wish to remain per- 
manently on top. 


*This excellent translation of a valuable technical essay, was one of the 
last pieces of work performed by the translator for the General Staff of the 
Army. 2nd Lieutenant Herbert Z. Krumm, 1st U. S. Cavalry, died very sud- 
denly at the General Hospital, Washington Barracks, D. C., April 20, 1905. 
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The uninterrupted instability of tactics even in our day is attrib- 
utable to the steady, progressive improvement in our firearms, whose 
efficacy also involves the employment of other tactical formations 
than were formerly possible. It goes without saying, that the funda- 
mental principles of tactics remain unchanged, only the “tactical or- 
ganization,” in which these principles find expression, is changed 
along with the weapon. 

Since the last great wars of the past century a technique, developed 
with astonishing rapidity, has supplied all armies with a weapon, 
whose power and efficacy has grown in an extraordinary degree com. 
pared to its former growth. The Boer War offered the first oppor- 
tunity to deduce tactical conclusions from the conflict of two combat- 
ants using modern weapons. Since the close of this war an entire 
literary work has been devoted to the question—whether and in what 
manner our present valuable regulation formations must undergo a 
change. 

In fact it was possible—in spite of the singular circumstances un- 
der which this war took place, to deduce very important and interest- 
ing conclusions in tactical matters. The result permits it to be very 
readily perceived that the charge over a level battle field against the 
rapid fire of the small-calibred-smokeless magazine rifle and of the 
modern machine guns necessitates a technical formation entirely dif- 
ferent from the irregular formation formerly applicable. For us, the . 
observations made were all the more interesting because of the asser- 
tion that it was our identical regulation formations which, employed 
by the English in the battles of the first period of that campaign, led 
them to suffer permanent reverses. That this assertion was not jus- 
tified, the Acting Colonel von Lindenau has already conclusively 
shown in his well known essay on the “Lessons of the Boer War.” 


The proclamation to the Army of June 5th, 1902, also brought 
therefrom only supplemental aspects, which were appended to our 
regulations; by no means modifications of already existing regula- 
tions. We are in a position of possessing, always, thoroughly 
modern regulations, because we proceeded from the wording of that 
part of the only correct principle which treats of battle, namely, that 
there is no fixed formation for the charge under all circumstances, 
that therefore every absolute scheme is to be avoided and the reg- 
ulations for battle can and should give, as guides, only principles, 
which will retain their value under all circumstances; while in 
practice each individual case will require its particular treatment. 
Again, there will occur in a short time, the conflict of two com- 
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batants possessing modern arms, who oppose each other, moreover, 
in considerably larger numbers, and—this time in a theater of mil- 
itary operations which is in almost every respect the converse of that 
-of the Boer War. There, except for the river-valleys, the free open 
plain is almost entirely absent. The theater of operations of the 
-coming battles bears much more the character of hill and mountain 
land almost throughout ; indeed, here and there it is marked by moun- 
tain ranges. There also enters the peculiar conditions of climate 
and roads of the territory in question, which is not to be compared 
with our countries interwoven, as they are, with all kinds of highways. 

While this must always be kept in view, this war can offer an 
abundance of instruction and experience in tactics which can be 
very profitably applied to our circumstances. Therefore, it is easily 
understood that military circles of all neutral states follow out the 
development of incidents and the progress of the battles in Eastern 
Asia with uninterrupted attentiveness. 

In order to draw conclusions from this latter, it is by all means 
important to clearly understand, beforehand, the tactical formations 
into which the two combatants are organized—and with which they 
will presumably fight the first great battles. 

There enters in, at this time, an incident peculiarly interesting to 
our Army, that it is asserted that the Japanese have adopted the 
German regulation formations almost bodily, and that their army 
is organized according to German principles. 

Up to the present time we have been unable to gather any ex- 
perience in this particular from the Japanese Army. To be sure, the 
battles in China gave the troops of the European contingents repeated 
opportunity to fight with portions of the Japanese Army against the 
Boxers. The peculiarity of these battles during the Chinese dis- 
. order made it impossible, however, to come to any definite con- 
clusion as to the effectiveness of the Japanese troops and of their 
tactical organization—more especially. This much may well be 
taken as a fact, namely, that the Japanese soldier presents an ex- 
cellent material, that he enjoys and loves his work, and that as far 
as outward appearance and individual training throughout, are con- 
cerned, he is without a superior. It is further certain that the 
Japanese have actually adopted German service regulations as a 
foundation for their own; indeed, that they have been adopted in 
part almost word for word, as for example, field service regulations 
and firing regulations. The outward appearance likewise resem- 
bles ours. Another question, however, is whether the young Japanese 
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army, and more especially the lower ranking officers of all grades, 
can aleady have reached such a degree of proficiency as to enter into 
the true spirit of our regulations. That must remain unanswered. 
- The present war will not fail to clear up the matter. The schematic 
imitation of certain of our outward forms has not yet ceased, as the 
example of the English in the first part of the Boer War has well 
shown. We have many questions to be cleared up concerning the 
Japanese army so extraordinarily quickly developed, and whose ef- 
ficiency and inner worth will now for the first time undergo a real 
test in a severe and decisive campaign. Of these questions, not the 
least interesting will be: “How far and in what manner the Japanese 
' infantry, in battle, will put into practice our regulation formations.” 


Meanwhile we may, perhaps, be able to gain valuable instruction for 
ourselves. 


We are far more accurately informed concerning our great 
neighboring army—the Russian army—than we are concerning the 
Japanese army. And here the subject under discussion takes a shape 
particuarly interesting to us, in so far as the Russians with their 
battle tactics stand in direct contrast to us. The prescribed regula- 
tions according to which the Russian infantry is organized for 
battle, spring from most modern times. “The Infantry Drill Reg- 


ulations” are dated 1900, the “Instructions for the Combat of Troops 
of all Arms”—a work by the well known Russian General Drag- 
omirow—was written in 1901. At present the battle organization 
of the Russian army is also, in the main, based upon this scheme. 
He was shortly assigned to the troops until the autumn of the follow- 
ing year (1902), in order to try it during two field maneuvers. Ap- 
parently this time of probation was considered too short to give any 
definite conclusion as to the most important of all regulations, and it 
befell, on that account (by means of circulars of the General Staff, 
No. 93, 1903), that the scheme was to remain in force awaiting 
further orders upon the completion of the deliberations of a com- 
mission called to pass upon it. Likewise, he is even now framing the 
principles for the tactical handling of the Russian infantry in battle. 
It is not to be denied that the combat regulations as compared with 
the earlier of the modern regulations gives more adequate emphasis 
and sharper prominence to the effect of modern fire arms and to 
their decisive influence upon the battle formation of infantry. Nev- 
ertheless it still rests unmistakably upon the basis of “shock tactics.” 
It clings to the ideas of the “Close Order” national Russian bayonet 
attack as the only force for delivering a blow in infantry combat. 
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With this, the regulations take in one of our own principal points of 
view. 

One is well rewarded for taking the pains to enter somewhat 
more closely into the subject at the present time, in order to de- 
termine wherein these differences consist and in what. manner they 
will be put into practice in battle. For, only in this way, will it be 
possible for us to acquire adequate tactical benefit from the results of 
the present war. A brief outline of the Russian infantry combat 
regulations, with reference to their bearing on the above named two 
regulations, contrasted with our regulations, as far as necessary, 
will perhaps best serve the purpose in hand. It may therefore be 
considered now. 

General Principles: The Russian combat regulations put much 
sharper emphasis on ideas concerning the offensive. To strive for 
offensive tactics must be the guiding fundamental idea for all en- 
counters with the enemy. Even the defensive is only considered when 
it concludes with a general counter attack. It cannot be denied that 
the constant emphasis of this idea of the offensive, and the education 
of the troops even in time of peace, in such a spirit, must be invaluable 
when it comes to being serious. The only question is—what tactical 
formation the offensive will take—whether the formation is suitable 
under all circumstances. Once, in a circular concerning an inspec- 
tion of troops in Turkestan, in 1901, General Kuropatkin found op- 
portunity to censure the troops on their disregard for the effect of the 
enemy’s fire, and on their insufficient preparation for the attack while 
under fire. Major Baron von Tettau, of the Great General Staff, in 
his paper (whose description was received with unusual interest by 
the Russian army), on a two months’ visit in Russia as a guest of the 
Russian army, says, practically, that the spirit of offense of the 
troops in the maneuvers has always manifested itself in a “Charging 
through to the front,” as it were. This appearance can, without 
saying too much, be regarded as characteristic of the combat regu- 
lations of the Russian Infantry.. But we shall see that it will be also. 
brought about and more essential reasons, that it also cropped out 
in the defensive, even though in a manner somewhat different, and 
above all,-that it is actually traceable from the prescribed Russian. 
regulations and is in keeping with them. 

The Russian regulations do not recognize the fundamental differ-. 
ence between “chance encounters” and the planned attack on a de- 
veloped front prepared for resistance, as it is given in Part II, §§79 
et seq. of the infantry regulations.. “Chance encounter” -is hardly. 
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mentioned in Russian regulations. Consequently in Russia, when 
the regulations are put into practice by the solving of problems in 
greater and lesser troop maneuvers, it is confusing to try to deter- 
mine who is on the defensive and who is on the offensive. All this, 
however, referred to a subject hereinbefore briefly touched upon— 
namely, the essential difference between our regulations and the Rus- 
sian regulations—concerning the effect and meaning of rifle fire. In 
the Russian regulations the clearly enunciated principle, that “fire su- 
periority” is a necessary preliminary to the “charge” is utterly lacking. 
(See German infantry regulations II, 82, par. 3 and 6, similar to 
French and Austrian regulations). Rifle fire is more than anything 
else, only the preparation for the organized bayonet-charge—the 
close of every fight. Not by rifle fire, but by the bayonet attack in 
mass (Russian Battle Tactics, Outline, §83) is the issue intended 
to be decided. That is also fundamentally different from out idea of 
deciding with the bayonet only the issue already prepared by rifle 
fire. 

It is the spirit of the teachings of Szuvorow, which is here re- 
flected in Russian regulations, and to which they consciously and 
consistently cling, the spirit of those ideas, which also in practice were 
so constantly employed and untiringly promoted above all, by General 
Dragomirow. It would be entirely wrong to believe, perchance, that 
the Russian army has not been engaged as exhaustively as we, with 
questions concerning the effectiveness of modern weapons and their 
influence on tactical formations. On the other hand, Russian mili- 
tary literature presents a list of very significant publications on this 
subject. And in spite of this contrast to our regulations. But the 
solution of the puzzle is made easy by the quotation of a few sen- 
tences from essays coming from the pens of Russian officers of 
higher rank and which are translated here. In one place there it 
says: “Military science is in closest union with the mental life of the 
people, on that account it must always be a national science. What 
is of advantage to the Germans can be the reverse and harmful for 
us.” In another essay, in a similar spirit, the following appears: 
“On account of the distinctive character of our armies it is utterly 
impossible to transplant much of theirs to our soil, which has been 
engrafted so well, and grown so luxuriantly in the German army. 
The Szuvorow kind of drilling and training which is explained and 
developed with such eminent talent by General Dragomirow, is with- 
out doubt our national good—our own independent way. We must 
advance along this well-defined path!” 
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The view which this same writer takes of “chance encounter” 
is also interesting. He gets from it a doubtful, narrow-minded im- 
pression, he believes that this “chance encounter” is not the rule—but 
the exception. 

The remarks quoted make it plain that the teachings from the 
effect of the close order bayonet charge, which they consider alone 
decisive, are looked upon as a sacred tradition, which may not be 
shaken ; that it is to be considered and preserved as a national char- 
acteristic of the Russian army. This view cannot be denied a certain 
justification, especially when it is realized what other grounds may 
strengthen the authorities in the Russian army in such tenacious 
adherence to tradition. 

It cannot be denied that, in general, the greater majority of Rus- 
sian soldiers possess much less developed mental ability and stand 
on a far lower educational level than the West-European soldier. 
That is shown by a few figures on the education of recruits. Thus, 
for example, in the year 1898, the number of recruits who did not 
know the alphabet was: 


In Germany 0.07 per cent. 
In France 4.63 per cent. 
In Russia 56.38 per cent. 


An unquestioned fact is more to the point, namely, that fighting in 
extended order makes much higher demands on the mental ability of 
the individual soldier than the close order battle formation. (See 
German Inf. Reg. II, 16.) It requires not only an intelligent initia- 
tive on the part of the subordinate leaders, but also the greatest de- 
gree of self confidence, moral stability and judgment on the part of 
the individual soldier, in a word—the highest individualization of de- 
velopment. 

However tenacious, preserving, brave and steadfast the Rus- 
sian soldier may be, such great difficulties would nevertheless hinder 
development, if it were desired to give extended order fighting in Rus- 
sia a similar extension to that given in Western European armies. 
In spite of the long term of active service (legally 5 years), it is not 
possible to drill the great majority of Russian infantrymen in suf- 
ficient numbers for extended order fighting of such kind that they 
could attain the “greatest battle efficiency of infantry.” There they 
educate a special infantry in small numbers, the scout commandos, 
which, selected from the intelligent men of the troops, are expected 
to perform all tasks which make too great a demand on the mental 
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abilities of the great majority. On that account the instruction of 
the individual soldier in extended order fighting does not commence 
in the troops until a short time before the beginning of the summer 
term of service. 

As a very natural result, all these matters of importance go 
further through Russian infantry maneuver regulations, to be sure, 
without being stated, showing a strong preference for the volley, the 
kind of fire habitual in close order; indeed, it is employed far too 
often on the firing line. This is a fact also often observed in practice 
by Major von Tettau. 

Consequently we can now also explain the “Charging through 
to the front” by the decisive meaning which is given to the close 
order bayonet attack. For when one is once persuaded that he will 
never be able to overcome the enemy by rifle fire it is justifiable to 
endeavor to get as close as possible to the enemy, allowing only the 
shortest and fewest stops for firing, in order to reach his body in close 
order attack. That an attack over an open field, against a well 
organized enemy with modern weapons, can be delivered in such for- 
mation only with severest losses, if by chance it is not before then 
entirely shattered, is even a trifle more certain in the case of closely 
massed formations of the Russians than in other cases. But a pre- 
vailing level and entirely open bare tract of country is also compar- 
atively seldom found in our theaters of war, and it has already been 
noted above that it is almost excluded for Russia, in the theater of 
war now coming into consideration. On that account, perhaps, there, 
the results arising from a close order bayonet attack against an 
enemy equal in strength, and not yet weakened by rifle fire, will not 
be as dazzling as might be the case elsewhere. It may also be re- 
marked here that the Russians will perhaps have the advantage over 
the Japanese infantry in so far as they possess a superiority in ar- 
tillery, presupposing, of course, that they make proper use of it, and 
that they may be able especially to assert this superiority in this par- 
ticular country. 

Extent and Organization: The company front on a peace 
strength should, according to the Russian regulations, be seventy 
(70) metres at most, war strength 140 metres, of the battalion 280 
metres, of the regiment (of 4 battalions) 700 metres, of the brigade, 
one verst (1,067 metres), of the division, 2 versts, of the army 
corps, 3 versts. We see that for every tactical unit as a basis, a num- 
ber is given beyond which it must not extend. ‘On the other hand, our 
regulations have been content to give only two numbers, and these are 
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intended to give only an approximate estimate, namely, for the com- 
pany and for the brigade (of 6 battalions). (See II, 25, par. 2 and 
115, par. 2): the number for all intermediate or greater tactical units 
can be proportionately supplied. The organization—in the Russian 
regulations, likewise planned by stated numbers—is intended, as in 
ours, to be applicable to depth. The principles for this are likewise 
put in schematic form. The entire strength is divided into the 
“battle portion” of the general reserve. The relative strength of 
the two varies, and is dependent in each case on circumstances. They 
prescribe, then, a further subdivision of the “battle portion” into 
“sections.” Each “section” again into battle portion and “special 
reserve.” The duty of the “battle portion” is the preparation for 
the attack, by rifle fire and individual attack (Battle regulations, II, 
§13. It is plain to be seen how far their ideas of the individual on the 
offensive are carried. The duty of the general reserve is the execu- 
tion of the final attack and the support of the “battle portion.” 


An offensive battle, according to Russian regulations, would take 
about the following course: Opening of the Battle. The development 
of the advance guard (which in Russia is always made particularly 
strong and independent), into battle order takes place out of range of 
the enemy’s fire, but as near as possible to the enemy (from about 
two to four kilometers). Patrols of the scout commandos clear 
the way. The opening of the battle by the advance guard is expected 
to give the commander information as to the enemy’s position. 
These ideas resemble somewhat the principles given in Part II of 
our drill regulations by Articles 22 and 63, par. 2. The further in- 
tent of our regulations, that it should be determined whether a de- 
cisive or only a delaying engagement is to be fought (11, 23) and 
to make dispositions accordingly, is entirely lacking in the Russian 
regulations. 

The main body is now put in march under the protection of the 
advance guard and takes up a formation in close order under the 
orders of the commander. The direct change from the order of 
march to the order in battle follows only in exceptional cases. Then 
the commander, upon a basis of information and his own personal in- 
vestigation, gives the order to attack, which must include the ob- 
jective and the composition of the troops. 

At the limit of the effective fire of the enemy (about 1,400 metres 
from the enemy), the leading companies send out sharpshooters. At 
this time the preparation of the bayonet attack is begun by rifle fire, 
It should be again remarked here, that the paragraph (372) of the 
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Russian battle regulations relating to this subject, indeed directs that 
“all possible endeavor should be made to attain superiority of fire, if 
not throughout the entire front, at least at the most important points 
of the enemy’s positions.” In this connection it is in no way stated 
that the attainment of superiority of fire is a condition preliminary 
to success (see German infantry drill regulations, II, 82, pars. 3 and 
6). The sharpshooters now advance at first at quick time, later by 
rushes, halting from time to: time at places from which effective fire 
can be delivered (battle regulations, §74), the company reserves in 
their movements conform to the firing line, at a distance not exceed- 
ing 210 metres, in the most suitable formation (line with extended or 
doubled files, company column—in line of platoons or half companies). 
Battalion and regimental reserves conform likewise; their distance 
from one another and from the company reserve should never exceed 
210 metres. During the firing, the grouping of the troops chosen for 
the execution of the charge takes place opposite the decisive point. 
The reserves must be used sparingly; the commander-in-chief must, 
under all circumstances, keep back a reserve for the decisive moment. 
At the last halt for firing (213 to 284 metres—300 to 400 Russian 
paces from the enemy), the bayonet attack is prepared by rapid fire. 
The commander-in-chief gives the command to charge. 

The bayonet attack is executed: By the firing line alone (see in 
this connection conclusions of Part II, 82, par. 7 our regulations), 
when the situation of the enemy promises success; as a rule, by the 
firing line in conjunction with the reserve. Borne on by them, the 
firing line goes forward, gradually closing in behind the platoon 
leaders and at from 100 to 50 paces, charges with cheers on the 
enemy. The special reserves follow, immediately, the line in front, 
the general reserve immediately behind the special reserve, so that 
the whole becomes an advancing wave (battle regulations, §83). The 
reserves are so formed that they charge in a close body. 

The artillery supports the infantry from a short distance, by its 
fire, which is directed upon the enemy’s reserve. In a similar manner 
we grasp the following picture of the “defensive action according to 
Russian regulations”: Warning is given to prevent a premature tak- 
ing up of the battle formation, and the infantry as well as the artillery 
are warned against over haste in opening fire. The latter pours its 
fire into the enemy “in order to make him unsteady and confused” 
(battle regulations, §92). Every possible opportunity offered by the 
advance of the enemy should be utilized for an attack by portions 
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of the force leaving the defensive position, without thereby being 
led into a pursuit of the repulsed enemy. Attacks by the more ad- 
vanced lines; supported by special reserves under timely artillery and 
trifle fire, are intended to prepare the way for the general counter-at- 
tack. As soon as the enemy discloses the point at which his main 
attack is to be delivered, the special reserves approach the advanced 
lines, the general reserve is brought up to the place from which, with 
due reference to the terrain and battlefield, it can best advance to the 
attack. The counter-attack is delivered in exactly the same manner 
as the attack. The firing line and reserves, united, hurl themselves 
upon the enemy at charge bayonets, as soon as he arrives close to the 
position. 

“In case of retreat, every position must be clung to tenaciously.” 
Thus we see again how unusually far the idea of offensive is carried 
even in defense, in that there are prescribed attacks from the position 
by portions and at last the general counter attack by all portions of 
the defensive lines. Thus the advantage of the chosen defensive posi- 
tion is, at the decisive moment, surrendered to their desire for assum- 
ing the offensive. And this, again, brings with it the consequent 
clinging to the teachings of Szuvorow on the bayonet attack. 

From this explanation it is evident that the Russian fighting 
methods differ considerably in important points, from ours. In the 
theater of war there will be opposed two combatants possessing tactical 
ideas considerably different. To form an opinion as to how far one 
or the other tactical organization in the present case will promise suc- 
cess, if such opinion is based merely on a study of the requirements 
of the regulations, a one-sided and incorrect picture would result, 
while no end of factors would not have been taken into account, 
which have a meaning at least as important as tactical organization. 
Nevertheless, in the end, it becomes a question of the spirit in which an 
army is trained. Only stern realities can throw light on the subject 
and clear up all doubts. Therefore, the tactical instruction which 
we wish to derive from the present battles can be obtained only by a 
thorough study of all attendant circumstances, for the critical ex- 
amination of which this review merely wishes to make a small con- 
tribution, — 


REICHARDT, 
Captain, Royal Saxon General Staff. 
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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 


The Russian tactics, a tactics so different from other modern tac- 
tics, seems to be based upon the mental capabilities of the individual 
enlisted man, who is regarded by Russian officers, themselves, as not 
possessing sufficient mental ability to successfully execute operations 
in a formation of a more extended order than their present close order 
formation. 

To know that Russia is at present using a tactics so entirely differ- 
ent from that of Japan should be of value in arriving at conclusions 
deduced from the results of their battles.. 


H. Z. Krum, 


2nd Lieut., 1st Cavalry, Translator. 





THE FIRST MARCH OF THE FIFTH INFANTRY 
IN MONTANA. 


The campaigns against the Sioux and Cheyenne Indians in the 
valleys of the Upper Missouri and Yellowstone rivers after the dis- 
aster to the Seventh Cavalry in June, 1876, though continued till late 
in the autumn of that year, were nearly barren of results in the sum- 
mer months, but by no means without stirring events, which at the 
time of their occurrence gave cause for rapid action, and furnished 
material for camp-fire stories for many days after their chief actors 
had dispersed. 

When, after that fatal June day, the country had time to realize the 
state of affairs in the wilds of Montana, the cry for vengeance was 
heard all over the land, friends and former foes of the slain clamoring 
for it, and for the stain to be wiped from the flag thus trampled into 
the dust. Recruits were offered in numbers too great to be received ; 
but enough were enlisted to fill the vacancies so sadly created; and 
steamer after steamer crowded with men and supplies, was pushed 
up the comparatively unknown stream; and early in August General 
Terry found himself at his camp at the mouth of the Rosebud, a small 
affluent of the Yellowstone, on its right bank, in command of a very 
well supplied force, composed largely of seasoned infantrymen, some 
of whom had been in Western Montana for some years, while others 
were just from the Panhandle of Texas and prairies of Indian Terri- 
tory, where they had been for a year engaged in troubles with the 
wild tribes of that section. 

On the eighth of August, under a temperature of over 100°, the 
march up the valley of the Rosebud began. A heavy wagon train, 
that obstacle to rapid movement, which ever rendered abortive a sur- 
prise of any Indian camp, was with the command, as was also an offi- 
cer of the.Engineer Corps of the Army, to whom was entrusted the 
preparation of the necessary roads, the trains themselves being under 
direct control of the wagon masters of each regiment. The first days’ 
march was a little over eight miles, that of the second between ten and 
eleven miles. Old officers, fresh from the long distances of more 
southern campaign fields, began to growl, and one, the acknowledged 
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wit of his command, when he saw the whole column halted, while the 
engineer party carefully graded the banks of a “coulie,” around the 
mouth of which, less than half a mile below, a wagon master passed. 
his teams while the digging was in progress, gave as his private opin~- 
ion that “Captain, might be an excellent engineer, but he was a 
poor highwayman.” 

At the end of the third day we had marched thirty-seven miles. 
The extreme heat had given way to cold, freezing in its intensity. 
The officers and men on picket found frost on their beards and 
blankets. The movements were made with the utmost caution, and 
in such formation as to be thrown into fighting shape with the least. 
possible delay. Friendly Indians, men and women, as hunters, scouts 
and guides, were with the column; passing at will through the lines. 
of flankers. About noon of the fourth day, the flankers on the high 
grounds on the right of the column could see an immense cloud of 
dust, filling the valley three or four miles ahead, and before the char- 
acter of its cause could be made out, a squaw, lashing her pony to its 
utmost speed, came in from the front shouting the battle-cry, “Heap- 
Sioux! H-e-a-p Sioux!” and then, from behind a hill on the right, 
came an Arickaree warrior, on a nearly exhausted horse, repeating the 
cry with a whoop which rang in echoes from the opposite cliffs. In- 
side the line, he threw himself from his panting steed, and from among- 
the wagons came his squaw, carrying the “parfleisch” bag containing” 
his war paraphernalia and mounted bareback on his war pony. It 
was a transformation scene. By the time she had reached him and in 
less time than it has taken to describe it, he had stripped to breech- 
cloth and moccasins, had daubed his cheeks with war paint, and as— 
sumed his gaudy war bonnet, while his helpmeet had changed his sad- 
dle to his fresh horse, and springing to his seat, he seized the rifle she- 
handed him and was off to the front. 

In the van four troops of the Second Cavalry deployed at a gallop- 
as skirmishers ; the wagon train was closed up and parked; the main 
body of the infantry moved up to the support of the cavalry, and the 
only piece of artillery with the column was moved out to an elevated 
spot and unlimbered for action. 

A long irregular line of mounted Indians could now be made out 
not over a mile away, and behind them a large number of pack 
‘animals. “It’s the whole Sioux Nation,” was passed from one to- 
another along the line, and it seemed that we had met the foe and were 
to have our opportunity to settle the issue of the war then and there = 
when suddenly, through the pack animals and the line of Indians, 
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three white men rode at a gallop, halting at our skirmishers only long 
enough for a hasty handshake ; and in a moment our picture of antici- 
pated battle faded away, and we knew that we had met General 
Crook’s command from the Department of the Platte, which had been 
following the broad, well-defined trail of the Sioux from the upper 
valley of the Tongue river to the point where we had first discovered 
them, where it turned abruptly across the divide to the valleys of the 
Tongue and Powder rivers. They had at first thought General Terry’s 
command was the foe of whom they were in search, though the trail 
which they had been following was several days old. 

The command was moving with an immense pack-train, not a tent, 
or a wheel, except a light cart carrying an odometer for measuring 
distances marched. His Indians were two hundred Shoshones, en- 
emies of the Sioux, employed as were those of General Terry’s col- 
umn, of whom they were old-time friends. 

Of course the meeting of the columns changed the whole plan 
of campaign. Joining forces, the heavy wagon train was nearly dis- 
mantled, most of its mules and rations and all of General Terry’s com- 
mand, except the Fifth Infantry (six companies), taken to follow the 
trail wherever it might lead, while Colonel Miles was to make all pos- 
sible haste back to the Yellowstone, convoying the wagon train, and 
taking possession of any or all steamers found on the river, patrol it 
as far down as the mouth of Powder river, and, if possible, prevent 
any crossing by the Indians. Only time enough for briefest greetings 
between comrades of the different columns was allowed. General 
Terry’s command had already marched seventeen miles that day, but at 
5 P. M., leaving two companies to bring forward the train, the remain- 
ing four took up the march for the river. 

It was one to be long remembered. Outside the trail made by 
the wagons on the outward march, cactus of large growth and fero- 
cious species made any night travel impossible, and, deeply worn by 
hoof and wheel, the improvised roadway was ankle deep with sand; 
and often I could not see through the dust the third man in my rear, 
though the moon was at the full. In the column were old soldiers, 
men who had seen The Halls of the Montezumas under Scott, and had 
followed Indian trails in New Mexico and Texas, and later in Kansas 
and Indian Territory ; with men fresh from the East, who were having 
their first taste of what Indian campaigning, under the indefatigable 
Miles, meant. Not a man straggled or fell out in that locality, it 
probably meant death. A 4 a. M. when the trail passed near the 
stream and the ground was free from cactus, a halt was ordered for 
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breakfast. Stacking arms, the tired men dropped where they stood, 
and in a moment were locked in slumber; too exhausted even to eat 
when roused. An hour later the march was resumed. Mounted 
officers gave up their horses to wearied men and carried rifles for 
others, urged up and cheered the raw recruits, and at 2 Pp. M., footsore 
and exhausted, but intact in numbers, the gallant little command 
halted and dropped down to rest on the banks of the Yellowstone. 
Since 4 A. M. of the previous day (34 hours) it had marched fifty-four 
miles, fully equal to seventy over a good road. Big-hearted Marsh 
with the Far West was at the opposite bank and soon came across and 
ashore, carrying a big demijohn, and commencing at the right of the 
line gave every one, officers and enlisted alike, a drink of stimulant 
which, for that occasion at least, was well placed. Two hours later, 
having loaded most of the supplies found at the landing and the piece 
of artillery, we steamed off down the river, one company to be landed 
at Buffalo Rapids, another opposite the mouth of Powder river, forty 
miles further down the Yellowstone. 


Henry ROMEYN, 


Major U. S. Army (retired). 





THE BATTLE OF THE SEA OF JAPAN. 


To the British people the achievement of the Japanese Fleet in the 
great battle in the Sea of Japan is of peculiar and intimate interest. 
An admiral who received his early professional training in England, 
and who served afloat in British men-of-war, has-won the greatest 
naval victory in history—not excepting Trafalgar—with men-of- 
war constructed almost exclusively in British shipyards, and using 
as weapons of offence guns and torpedoes similar to those em-~ 
ployed by the British fleets and squadrons. Admiral Togo’s chief 
of staff, Captain Shimamura, like many of his colleagues, served in 
the British Fleet, and he had the good fortune to be one of Rear- 
Admiral Percy Scott’s pupils in gunnery. Years ago, when Japan 
was adopting Western methods, she was the pupil in naval matters 
of Admiral Sir Archibald Douglas, now Commander-in-Chief at 
Portsmouth, who was director of the Imperial Naval College at 
Yeddo, and had round him a devoted band of British naval officers 
and men. In later years, in fact almost down to the opening of the 
war with China, Rear-Admiral John Ingles was lent by the Admi- 
ralty to the Japanese -Government as naval adviser. While the 
Japanese authorities were shaping their systems of training and 
administration on British models, orders were despatched to 
British shipbuilding yards for men-of-war, and in every respect the 
young Navy was given the hall-mark “made in Great Britain.” 
The triumph of the Mikado’s Fleet—small, but homogeneous— 
surely reflects some lustre upon the British Fleet. 

Admiral Togo handled his ships in the Sea of Japan with such 
complete success that what the best opinion thought would be a 
hard-fought battle resolved inself into a battue. In the long story 
of sea warfare there is no parallel to the series of events which cul- 
minated in this fight. With a fleet far inferior in battleships, but 
with a superiority in armored cruisers and torpedo craft, the 
Japanese swept practically out of existence, in a period of about 

® 

*Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Publishing Company, the 
American publishers of the Fortnightly Review. 
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forty hours, the forces under the control of the Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In thirty-seven minutes Admiral Togo tells us, 
the issue was decided, and the remainder of the time was devoted 
to “rounding off” victory. If any importance could be attached to 
those elaborate “paper comparisons” which are used to indicate 
the standard of strength of the great naval Powers, the result of the 
action of May 27-28th should have been a draw, with the advantage 
slightly in favor of Admiral Togo. The history of the naval strug- 
gle since the dramatic opening of February 28th of last year has 
served to completely unmask the virtue of those mechanical compari- 
sons between the strength of rival fleets which it is so easy to make 
and which events are so swift to expose. Russia began the war with a 
fleet thrice as strong as that of Japan, but it was widely distrib- 
uted, while Japan’s forces were concentrated. On the eve of the 
war the present writer, examining the basis on which Russian 
naval prestige rested, concluded that “under the circumstances in 
which the Russian Fleet has been created, there is consequently 
good cause to wonder whether it will prove in action as formidable 
as it appears on paper.”* This skepticism has been more than com- 
pletely justified, although eighteen months ago those who held that 
the Japenese Navy could sweep the Russian Fleet off the seas were 
very few in number, and most observers pointed to the “might of 
Russia” which was in reserve. Public opinion had been impressed 
by the measures taken by Russia to increase the number of her 
ships in the Pacific, and had failed to divine the essential truth 
that with the advance in the application of science to naval warfare 
the personal element, instead of being eliminated, has gained added 
importance. Neither battleship, cruiser, nor torpedo vessel is an 
automatic machine for dealing out death or destruction. Naval 
power does not consist in the mere investment of treasure in 
mobile sea fortresses, and victory at sea does not necessarily lie 
with the country which has the longest purse, the greatest number 
of able-bodied males in the population, or even the highest financial 
credit. Sea power is a delicate combination of forces which cannot 
be purchased with money alone; it consists in the provision of the 
best-tried weapons, and the patient training in their efficient use 
of officers and men who have the three essential characteristics— 
the fighting edge, an aptitude for technique, and the sea habit. 
Japan entered upon this war with one of the smallest fleets in 
the world. At no time has Admiral Togo had at his command 


*Cassier’s Magazine, February, 1904. 
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half as many battleships as answer to the slightest word of Admiral 

Sir Arthur Wilson in the English Channel, nor as many as are 
under Vice-Admiral Sir W. H. May with his Atlantic Fleet based 
upon Gibraltar, or Lord Charles Beresford with his two squadrons 
of battleships in the Mediterranean. Japan began the struggle 
with a fleet. about one-fourth the size of the navy of Italy, and 
ridiculously small in comparison with the navies of France, Russia 
and Germany. With six battleships and eight armored cruisers 
the officers and men of the Japanest Fleet, supported by torpedo 
craft and scouts, have swept from off the Far Eastern seas every 
single vessel flying the Russian ensign. It was Nelson’s dictum 
that “numbers only can annihilate.” These words were written in 
the old sailing days, when ships fought side by side, and the crews 
engaged in hand-to-hand contests; and if there is one moral more 
than another to be drawn from the great victories won by the 
Japanese, it is that this saying of the great British sea captain is 
no longer applicable to modern conditions. If numbers could have 
annihilated, Japan at this moment should be under the heel of the 
Tsar. 

The battle of the Sea of Japan, as Admiral Togo has officially 
styled it, occurred after a period of many months of anticipation 
and speculation. From August 14th, when Admiral Rojdestvensky 
hoisted his flag in the Kniaz Suvaroff, down to the opening of the 
fight in the Tsushima Straits, the progress of his squadron from 
the Far West to the Far East fascinated the world. It straggled 
out in detachments, and when, early in May, the last instalment 
of the outgoing fleet, under Admiral Niebogatoff, effected its junc- 
tion with the main body under Admiral Rojdestvensky off the coast 
of Indo-China, naval opinion, irrespective of its sympathies with 
the one or the other belligerent, acclaimed in terms of high praise 
the achievement of the Russian Admiral in taking his great heter- 
ogeneous and unruly armada within strategical touch of the Ja- 


panese forces. Never had an admiral been entrusted with a task _ 


of the kind fraught with so many difficulties, and whatever 
epitaph history may write on the Russian admiral as a war com- 
mander, nothing can rob him of the credit due to his unparalleled 
success as a leader of men and a resourceful and dogged sailor. 
Attended by nearly fifty steamships, including an immense number 
of transports and other auxiliaries, and a curious assortment of 
‘ obsolescent and obsolete men-of-war, Admiral Rojdestvensky 
steamed past Formosa to a point not far distant from Shanghai, 
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where he detached a portion of his auxiliaries, and in high hope of 
victory because he had the “numbers” with which to “annihilate,” 
turned to make a dash for Vladivostock through the Straits of 
Tsushima. He may or may not have known that Admiral Togo 
had lost one of his best battleships a year previously, and that 
the number of units of this class at his command was only four in 
addition to eight armored cruisers. It is certain that the Russian 
admiral over-estimated the fighting value of the material which 
constituted his fleet, and failed to understand the subtle combina- 
tion of the human element and the gun and torpedo which con- 
stitutes naval power. There seems no doubt that Admiral Rojdest- 
vensky and his officers entered on the final contest with high 
hopes. He made the fatal mistake of valuing too highly his own 
strength in ships, of under-estimating the strength of his foe, and 
he appears to have attributed to Admiral Togo the false strategy 
of dividing his force so as to guard the other straits through the 
Japanese archipelago leading to Vladivostock. As the Japanese 
had the interior line it was unnecessary for Admiral Togo to 
change the disposition he had already made until by the actual 
movements of the enemy he was assured that Admiral Rojdestven- 
sky had: decided not to take the short cut to Vladivostock by way 
of the Tsushima Straits. 

The story of the battle is incomplete in some details, but the 
main outline has been revealed in Admiral: Togo’s despatches, 
supplemented as these have been by the unique series of graphic 
reports cabled immediately after the battle to the Daily Telegraph 
by its correspondents in Japan; by Admiral Enquist’s story of the 
fight, and by an excellent message received by the Times from 
its Tokio correspondent on June 10th. Early on the morning of 
Saturday, May 27th, the Russian Fleet approached the Straits of 
Tsushima, lying between Korea and the island of Kiusiu. Ad- 
miral Rojdestvensky was still under the impression that Admiral 
Togo had so divided his forces that only a small squadron would be 
on guard at this point. He seems to have sent out no scouts to 
“feel” for the enemy, but steamed ahead in two columns, his 
cruisers on the right and his battleships on the left, with his 
auxiliaries between and tailing off in the rear. He had got his 
head well into the danger zone before he realized his mistake. A 
small force of Japanese cruisers appeared ahead of him, and opened 
the fight with a desultory fire, and aparently the Russian admiral 
believed that this small decoy force comprised the only Japanese 
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men-of-war in the vicinity. Undismayed, he pressed forward, the 
Japanese cruisers flying before him. Meantime Admiral Togo 
with his main fleets, lay hidden from view among the islands, 
which bestrew the Korean littoral. His whereabouts were not 
known even to most of the officers in the subsidiary squadrons, 
much less to the people of Japan. In Japan, at least, it is recog- 
nized that a surprise. is the essential factor in success, and that, 
therefore, success depends on secrecy. Admiral Togo had issued 
his orders to his subordinate admirals, and kept in wireless com- 
munication with them, but his exact place of hiding was known, 
outside the main fleets, to only a small circle of officers. When 
the Russians had entered the battle zone which he had prepared 
for them with such patience and self-constraint in the weary 
months of waiting, the scheme was dramatically developed. The 
whole fleet of Japan, as though by the ringing up of a curtain, re- 
vealed itself in fighting trim, and the greatest sea battle ever fought 
had commenced. When the Russians were well in the Channel be- 
tween Tsushima Island and Japan, with the “decoy” squadron 
ahead, Admiral Togo, with four battleships and two armored 
cruisers, appeared round the northern end of the island followed 
by Admiral Kamimura with the other six armored cruisers. After 
a feint, the whole twelve armored ships steered diagonally across 
the face of the enemy so as to bring their broadside to bear in a 
concentrated fire on the leading Russian ships. When by this 
maneuver the preliminary demoralization had been produced— 
the Russian battleship Oslabia taking fire—Admiral Kamimura 
raced to the rear of the enemy, while three light cruiser divisions 
worried his flanks, and in a special degree attacked the transports. 
Thus were the Russians hemmed in owing to Admiral Togo’s bold 
tactics—“Demoralization and then destruction,” might have been 
the Japanese motto. They were determined to have a fight to a 
finish, and they acted on Nelson’s dictum, “out-maneuver a Rus- 
sian.” . 

In this wise did the battle open. Could Admiral Togo win? 
Those who care to read again the anticipations of qualified writers 
may see that even to the last it was held that though the odds were 
in favor of Admiral Togo the outcome of a set battle was uncertain 
to this extent, that the fighting might prove so desperate, the 
losses on both sides be so great that the victor, to whichever side 
the laurels fell, would be:so shattered and even decimated that he 
might emerge from the conflict with a fleet only in a complimentary 
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sense ruling the Far Eastern seas. Assessed by every tangible fight- 
ing asset the comparative strength of the two fleets approached some- 
thing of an equality. In guns and torpedo equipment they con- 
trasted thus: 

——Number of guns.—— 


Calibre of guns. Russian. Japanese. 
PSM cbse viteed se peuteaeners 26 23 
BO RRC fos seas si ss se smnes bbe ves 7 3 
 MUMELY 5 hiv cis bobs oS se aha ase Riys I2 32 4 41 
Bre stn isws sincseen keiches bas Se 13 34 
Se it cexcechsseseuecsseeeeeare 147 196 
Number of torpedo tubes (about).. 124 200 


Judged on this basis, there was no reason why the two fleets 
should not emerge in something of the condition of the Kilkenny 
cats after their famous encounter. How completely were all 
prognostications falsified in a matter of thirty-seven fateful 
minutes. While still about eight miles distant, the Russian ships 
opened a quite ineffective fire. The Japanese waited in patience. 
At a range of three and three-quarter miles, so as to give full play 
to the main armaments of his battleships and armored cruisers. 
Admiral: Togo began a terrific cannonade and rained shells with 
diabolic accuracy upon the leading ships of the Russian Fleet. 
Suddenly brought face to face with the enemy in full power, 
Admiral Rojdestvensky hesitated, his fleet became confused, Ad- 
miral Kamimura raced to cut off his retreat, and the issue was 
decided. “The enemy,” says Admiral Togo, “opened fire at 2.8,” 
and later on in his despatch he records that “the result of the battle 
was decided at 2.45”—thirty-seven minutes. What followed was 
merely a battue. 

The fight began at Okinoshima and continued over a width of 
seventy miles for a distance of two hundred and thirty miles before 
the destruction was complete. The Russian gunners forming the 
crews of the 6-inch guns could do nothing at so great a distance, 
under the rain of shells which fell upon them, and the efficiency 
of the men who manned the Io-, 12-, and 8-inch weapons of the 
Russian ships was also unequal to engaging in battle with rough 
seas causing their vessels to pitch and roll. The gunner’s difficulty 
in a long-range sea fight is not direction, but elevation, and only 
those who have watched maneuvering fleets firing in a heavy sea- 
way can fully appreciate the immense difficulties which naval sea- 
men must combat in their attempts to fire accurately as well as 
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straight. Not until the Japanese were satisfied that the long-range 
fire had reduced the Russian Fleet to a disordered mass did their 
men-of-war draw in to a shorter range. The gateway by which 
the foe had entered the stage prepared by Admiral Togo had been 
sealed owing to the superior speed of Admiral Kamimura’s ar- 
mored cruisers. “At twilight,” Admiral Togo states, “our de- 
stroyer and torpedo flotillas gradually closed in upon the enemy 
from east, north, and south, and let loose their horde of torpedoes.” 
Little of the Russian Fleet survived this terrible night’s work. 


Thanks to the better steaming ability of his ships, the Japanese 
admiral was able to send forward a strong squadron to get across 
the face of the Russian Fleet. The Daily Telegraph’s correspond- 
ent states: “Now the superior speed of the Japanese Fleet proved 
a tremendous factor. With every ship doing her best, Admiral 
Togo went full speed ahead. It was a short, but exciting race. 
When the Japanese had obtained a sufficient lead they turned, and 
formed a barrier right in front of Admiral Rojdestvensky, whose 
position from this moment onwards was hopeless. This new 
Japanese formation was like a crescent, or nearly ‘a half circle, 
and pressing down from the north it formed an impassible barrier 
on the road to Vladivostock.” Admiral Enquist again records: 
“The enemy’s tactics were directed to preventing us from getting 
through to Vladivostock. Every time our squadron attempted 
to steer northwards the Japanese, thanks to their superior speed, 
headed off our columns, their battleships concentrating their fire 
on our leading battleship.” Again, describing the manner in 
which the Japanese encircled them, the Russian admiral says: 
“Owing to the low speed of our ships it was difficult to escape from 
this position.” 

Of the great armada which Russia had fitted out with so much 
boasting and parade there remained by Monday morning only four 
cruisers and two destroyers which escaped, apart from the two 
battleships and the two coast defence ships which were forthwith 
taken to Japanese ports as prizes. It is calculated that in the 
battle about 14,000 Russians were drowned, and Admiral Togo 
claims to have secured over 3,000 prisoners. Admiral Togo’s tac- 
tics were marvellously successful. In achieving his great task of 
wiping the Russian Fleet off Far Eastern seas he lost only three 
torpedo boats, while the casualties in the whole of his fleet were 
merely 113 officers and men killed, and 424 officers and men 
wounded. 
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Apart from the important lesson which the destruction of the 
Russian Fleet supplies—that paper estimates of material strength 
are no true guide to fighting power—can any other deductions be 
drawn from this.complete annihilation of Admiral Rojdestvensky’s 
force? Without embarking on matters of detail, even at this early 
date it is possible to draw profitable conclusions on broad lines 
from the battle. 


(1) THE “LLAMAS” IN BATTLE. 


What did it profit Admiral Rojdestvensky that he had at his 
command a large number of obsolescent and obsolete men-of-war? 
In face of the bold elimination from the British war fleet of 
vessels of small or minus fighting value, a great deal has been 
heard of the probability that in time of war officers would take to 
sea “anything on which they could fly the ensign.” This sounds 
heroic, but is really imbecility. Every ship in the fleet which is 
not of real fighting value is an embarrassment to an admiral and 
not an acquisition of strength. Coal strategy in these days gov- 
erns the movements of men-of-war, and as a rule it is true that 
the elder the ship the more coal she consumes, and consequently 
the supply of fuel available for veritable men-of-war is depleted. 
Admiral Rojdestvensky had under his command a wonderful 
assortment of ships similar in characteristics to those which in the 
British Navy have been relegated to the “llama” list or the “obso- 
lete” list. He appreciated so little the truth which underlies the 
policy of the British Admiralty that he waited in order that 
Admiral Niebogatoff might join him off the Cochin China coast. 
This officer had with him the second-class battleship Nicholas I., 
an old armored cruiser, the Vladimir Monomach, and the three 
coast defence ships Admiral Seniavin, Admiral Oushakoff, and Ad- 
miral Apraxine. These last four vessels were so old, so unsuited 
to the battle line in all respects, that in the great struggle they 
could neither fight effectively nor run away; two of them were 
sunk and the other two, with the Nicholas I., surrendered. When 
we get the full story of the battle it will probably be found that 
these vessels, owing to their poverty in fighting power and in 
mobility, not only added nothing to the strength of the Russian 
Fleet, but. contributed materially to the disorder and demoraliza- 
tion. He will be indeed a courageous critic, of Admiralty policy 
who will now join Sir William White in defence. of the obsolete 
and inefficient, or express agreement with the anonymous writer 
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in Blackwood in the claim “that the work (of the Fleet) will he 
so multifarious that place will always be found for every ship 
which carries a gun.” In judging the efficiency of this mythical 
and typical ship we should want to know something of the “gun” 
and its power, of the engines and boilers, and the quality of the 
armor, if it has any. The British men-of-war which have been 
struck off the “war list” have been weighed in this way, one by 
one, and condemned, and the lesson which Admiral Rojdestven- 
sky’s debacle conveys is that in this policy the Admiralty have 
been right. We cannot afford to send British officers and men, 
highly trained at great expense, and therefore valuable national 
assets, to sea in a ship the only justification for which is that it 
“carries a gun.” Such action would be inhuman, apart from its 
imbecility. 


(2) THE VALUE OF SPEED. 


What advantage did Japan gain from the possession of superior 
speed? Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge and Rear-Admiral Sir R. N. 
Custance have no belief in speed. In the Naval Annual for the 
present year, the former Commander-in-Chief of the British China 
Squadron condemns the big armored cruiser, holding that “a true 
conception of cruiser tactics indicates that multiplicity rather than 


a small number of powerful individual ships would be needed.” 
Again, “that no great value as a factor in tactics could be assigned 
to speed superiority had long been suspected by officers who had 
made a close study of tactical questions.” And Sir Cyprian even 
minimises the strategical importance of high speed; he holds that 
“speed is of small tactical or strategical value.” No one can read 
the story of the battle of the Sea of Japan and fail to recognize 
how completely Sir Cyprian Bridge’s conclusions have been belied 
by events. When the Japanese set themselves to create a navy 
they attached the greatest importance to speed, far greater than 
was attached to it by any of the great Powers. This conclusion led 
them to the creation of a navy which in its main fighting units 
was swifter than that of any other nation. They built six battle- 
ships ranging in speed from eighteen to nineteen knots, and a 
similar number of armored cruisers able to steam at from twenty 
to twenty-three knots. No other navy contained at that time any- 
thing approaching this proportion of armored cruisers to battle- 
ships, for, in agreement with Sir Cyprian Bridge, the naval author- 
ities of the world believed in “multiplicity” of weak ships. At a 
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time when the British Admiralty was still building slow ships 
without armored belts, Japan led the way in the construction of 
big cruisers with thick belts, a heavy armament of guns, and great 
speed—in fact, vessels such as are now being added to the British 
Fleet by the present Board, which, we are told, is a “retrograde 
Admiralty.” So far as the result of gun fire was concerned in the 
late action the victory lay with the Japanese because they pos- 
sessed these swift ships of great offensive power, and Admiral Togo 
was able to pursue the successful tactics already revealed in broad 
outline because he had under his command a fleet immensely 
superior to that of Russia in speed. Owing to their superior speed 
the Japanese, to use a colloquialism, were able to make rings 
round the Russians, and almost completely to cut off the avenues 
of escape. If the Russians had had the advantage of speed, the 
action would have been indecisive, and they might have got 
through with a considerable portion of the armada. 


(3) THE ROLE OF THE TORPEDO. 


What part in the battle did the torpedo take? The most 
casual observer of the trend of naval policy in Great Britain must 
have observed that increased importance has been given to the 
torpedo as an offensive and defensive arm. According to Admiral 
Sir Cyprian Bridge, again writing on the naval actions of the 
war, “perhaps nothing stands out more clearly in the campaign 
than the insignificance of the results effected by the locomotive 
torpedo. ... The conclusion should be that it is a weapon of 
limited efficiency to be depended upon only in special circum- 
stances of infrequent occurrence.” The facts prior to the last 
battle do not support Admiral Bridge’s conclusion as.to the in- 
efficiency of the torpedo. It was owing to the effective use of this 
weapon and not to the gun that the Japanese first crippled the 
Russians off Port Arthur in February, 1904. Admiral Togo was 
acting under exceptional limitations in that he was not permitted 
to risk any of his big ships. He relied in the initial attacks upon 
the Russian Fleet almost entirely upon torpedo craft supported 
by cruisers. His first operations were so completely successful 
that from the date of his first attack by torpedoes the Russian 
Fleet was demoralized, and so seriously crippled that it was practi- 
cally useless. Far from the torpedo having proved inefficient, 
three of the main ships of the Russian squadron were seriously 
damaged even while anchored under the shore guns at Port 
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Arthur, and would probably have been completely destroyed but 
for the protection afforded by the land defences and the close 
proximity of the harbor of Port Arthur, into which they were able 
to limp for repairs. So long as the Port Arthur squadron was a 
fleet in being, it was the torpedo, adequately supported by the 
gun, which rendered it ineffective. That the Russian ships injured 
by torpedo attack were patched up, thanks to the resourcefulness of 
a Scotsman, and were able subsequently to put to sea was merely 
due to the good fortune which enabled them to creep into the 
neighboring port. The Russian squadron in Port Arthur, how- 
ver, never recovered in morale the effects of the torpedo attacks. 
The Battle of the Sea of Japan supplies even more conclusive evidence 
as to the falseness of the conclusion that the torpedo is ineffective. 
The battle was opened by long-range firing by the Japanese which 
seems to have completely unnerved the Russian sailors. Then as dark- 
ness fell the torpedo craft, again supported by the gun-ships, well 
in the rear, swarmed round the disordered fleet, and practically 
completed its destruction. How many ships were actually sunk by 
the action of the torpedo we do not know, but the inference to 
be drawn from Admiral Togo’s despatches and other information is 
that this weapon was responsible for the sinking of several of the 
battleships and cruisers. One moral to be drawn from the battle 
is that the policy of the Admiralty in regarding the gun and tor- 
pedo as complementary weapons, each having its place in the 
battle tactics of a fleet, is well founded. If the Japanese had ac- 
cepted Admiral Bridge’s conclusion that the torpedo is a weapon 
of limited usefulness and only to be infrequently employed, they 
would not have provided themselves with one hundred torpedo 
craft, and the battle of the Sea of Japan would have had quite 
another ending. 


(4) THE IMPORTANCE OF GUNNERY. 


A feature of the fight which stands out in the most striking 
manner is the accuracy with which the Japanese gunners must 
have shot. A man-of-war is not a yacht, and the Japanese, while 
attaching due importance to cleanliness and order on board ship, 
have never made paint and polish their idol. The Japanese ships 
were built to fight, and the main preoccupation of officers and men 
has been persistent training in the use of the gun as well as the 
torpedo. The manner in which both these weapons were em- 
ployed points to long and persistent training in which officers and 
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men profited by all the assistance to be obtained from the me- 
chanical contrivances of Rear-Adimral Percy Scott; they adopted the 
“spotter,” the loading-tray, and other appliances before even the 
British Admiralty had done so. They have their reward in the 
most complete naval victory recorded in history. This unique 
success was achieved by the use of instruments made in England 
on the same principles as those mounted in the British Fleet, and, 
in view of the recent “scare” as to British guns, the battle of the 
Sea of Japan must be consolatory to the British public. The 
Japanese by their triumph have given a testimonial to the heavy 
guns of the British Fleet which should set at rest any fears which 
may have been aroused. 


(5) THE PERSONAL ELEMENT.+ 


The completeness of the Japanese victory may be traced in 
large measure to the different characters of the crews of the two 
fleets. If we read between the lines of the story of the battle it will 
be realized that the Russians were demoralized almost from the 
first brush with the enemy. Brave though they are in close con- 
tests, they seem to have lost all ability to defend themselves when 
fared at by a determined foe three or four miles away, and to have 
been reduced to human pulp—without power of thought, initiative, 
or action. Only on this assumption can the extraordinary ab- 
sence of Japanese casualties be explained, for Russian sailors, how- 
ever deficient their war training, have never lacked courage—a 
courage without intelligence, such as a bull shows when he is at 
bay in the ring after the matador has driven him to frenzy. 
Courage of this character in the hand-to-hand fighting of the old 
sailing days was an asset of immense value as ships lay broadside 
to broadside, and the men swarmed over the bulwarks and fought 
hand-to-hand. But to-day the fight is between weapons which 
operate at a distance, and the destruction which they can effect 
depends not on brute courage, but on a clear eye, steady hand, and 
cool head, trained to act in mechanical unison. The modern sailor 
who loses his nerve is a danger to his country, because “jump- 
iness” spreads like an infection. The Russian sailors had the guns, 
but we cannot doubt that they lost the coolness requisite to their 
use even had they been adequately trained. Indeed, the armament 
of the “lost fleet” was in no way incomparable to that mounted in 
the Japanese ships, because at least half a dozen of the Russian 
vessels carried guns of the very latest types, while most of the 
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Japanese weapons were of older design. The essential difference 
between the fleets did not lie in the gun or torpedo equipment, 
nor in any numerical deficiencies to be discovered by “paper” 
contrasts, but it lay mainly in the crews—in the training which the 
Japanese had undergone under fair and foul weather conditions, 
and in the absence of training in the poor fellows who were sent, 
willy-nilly, to the Russian ships ; many of them were dragged from 
the plough in inland provinces and ordered to become naval gun- 
ners and torpedo men. Even an autocrat cannot work miracles, 
and the Tsar and his advisers failed. 


THE JAPANESE NAVY AFTER THE WAR. 


Japan entered upon this war as the smallest of the seven naval 
Powers of the world, and she will emerge with a naval force 
which will be well able to dictate peace in Far Eastern waters. 
Her navy ‘on the day when peace is signed will in any event be 
nearly twice as powerful as that with which she began the struggle. 
Never did any nation in modern warfare acquire such valuable 
prizes as have fallen to Admiral Togo and his colleagues. In the 
course of the fifteen months he has lost two battleships—though 
efforts to raise the Yashima are being made, it is said—and two 
effective cruisers, besides a few torpedo craft and many merchant 
ships. This.is one side of the account, and on the other we have 
a long list of trophies, even if we exclude for the moment the 
Russian vessels which have been interned. The credit side of the 
Japanese war ledger, showing the Russian men-of-war which she 
has actually obtained already, reads as follows :— 


BATTLESHIPS, 


Displacement. 
Tons, Port. Remarks. 


Taken to Maisuru Captured on May 28. 
Nicolas I. ...... Taken to Sasebo. Captured on May 28. 


Both these ships, which were 
sunk in shallow water, are 
being raised. 


Peresviet Port Arthur .... 
Poltava Port Arthur ... 


These two vessels, it is feared, 
cannot be salved; they are, 
at least, doubtful. 


Retvizan Port Arthur ..... 
Pobieda. <.sec008i Port: Arthar’. 62 
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Coast DEFENCE SHIPS. 
Gen. Adm. Aprax- j 
4,126 Taken to Sasebo. Captured on May 28. 
Adm. Seniavin .. 4,126 Taken to Sasebo. Captured on May 28. 
CRUISERS. 
Sunk in shallow water, and 
Bayan (armored), 7,800 Port Arthur .... will be salved. 


Will be, it is reported, raised 
and repaired. 
Port Arthur .... This swift ship is being salved. 


Chemulpo 


Bedovy Captured on May 29. 


Japan, consequently, has every prospect, even if we eliminate 
such doubtful ships as the Retvizan and Pobieda, which were very 
badly damaged, of repairing and adding to her fighting fleet four 
battleships, two coast defence ships, and three cruisers. 

Then there are the interned ships of the Russian fleet. They 
are under the shelter of neutral flags, and when the war closes 
will, in ordinary circumstances, be handed back to the Tsar’s 
Government, but under the treaty of peace the Japanese may insist 
on these men-of-war being ceded to them, since they escaped 
Admiral Togo’s meshes only by flying within the sanctuary ot 
neutral waters. These vessels, therefore, may possibly be added 
to the Mikado’s Fleet. They include the following men-of-war :— 


Port of 
Type. Name. Displacement. internment. 


Battleship Tzarevitch 13,100 Kiao-chau. 
Cruiser Askold 6,500 Shanghai. 
Cruiser i 6,630 Saigon. 
Cruiser 6,630 Manila. 
Cruiser 6,675 Manila. 
Cruiser Jemchug 3,100 Manila. 
Gunboat Mandjour 1,416 Shanghai. 
Destroyers Smely, Boiki, Besnochtchadni, 

Beschumni, Bestrachtni ....240 to 3 Kiao-chau. 
Destroyers Grosovoi cite Shanghai. 
Destroyers Skory, Stratni, Serdity, Vlastni oa Chefoo. 


But the story of Japan’s Fleet as it will exist after peace is 
declared is not fully revealed. While war has been in progress she 
has been busy fortifying herself to protect all she may gain by the 
strength of her arms. Apart from a large number of torpedo craft, 
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which have been built in native yards since the war commenced, 
she has under construction, and approaching completion, the 
following powerful ships :— 


Displacement in tons. Where building. 


Battleship Kashima 16,400 Elswick. 
Battleship Katori 15,940 Barrow. 
Two armored cruisers.... 13,500 Kuré (Japan). 


Both the amored cruisers building in Japan have been launched, 
and on one the armor belt has been placed. Russia emerges from 
the war practically without a fleet, while, deducting the Hatsuse 
‘and Yashima, lost at sea, but including the interned ships and 
those now building, Japan will be stronger by five battleships, two 
coast defense ships, three armored cruisers (including the Bayan), 
seven protected cruisers, a gunboat, and eleven destroyers. Such 
a triumph is the most extraordinary in the world’s history. 


ARCHIBALD S. Hurp. 
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THE RETRIBUTION OF DONA CLARA. 


I, 


This occurred in Luzon long years before the drawl of the Yankee 
was heard in the land given by the adventurous genius of Magellan 
to the sovereignty of Spain. 

Don Esteban de Santa Afia was the son of a Spanish grandee 
whose claims to distinction may be said to have been superlative, 
inasmuch as he combined the longest lineages with the narrowest 
of incomes. 

When his illustrious progenitor had been gathered to his 
fathers, Don Esteban found himself, at the age of twenty-three, in 
possession of the family estate, which consisted principally of a 
ruined castle and a mortgage. Wherefore, determining to seek his 
fortune in the colonial empire beyond the seas, he shook the dust 
of the ruined castle from his feet, snapped his fingers at the 
mortgage, and, like another Jason, set forth in search of a golden 
fleece. 

Robust health, a light heart, an unequalled facility in playing 
the guitar, and a few thousand pesetas, represented the sum 
total of Don Esteban’s assets. A well-knit, superlatively hand- 
some fellow was then, this lithe young gallant of Spain. His 
clean-cut, aristocratic face glowed with health and a keen enjoy- 
ment of life, yet, to a close observer, the handsome features were 
marred by a strange light that lurked in the deep gray luminous 
depths of his splendid eyes—an indefinable expression that sug- 
gested an underlying trait of savagery in his nature—a sleeping 
devil which, if once aroused, would convert him from an ardent 
friend into a vindictive and remorseless enemy. A physiognomist 
would have marked him as embodying in his personality the ex- 
tremes of human passion—impetuosity in love, implacability in 
hate. 

Life was pleasant then down there in that dreamy, sunny land 
of mafiana, where Nature’s richest gifts are poured out in such 
lavish profusion. At least, so thought Don Esteban, who, like 
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Tityrus, sat beneath the shade of his own fig tree, with nothing 
of graver import to occupy his leisure than to evolve light im- 
provisations from the softly resonant strings of his guitar, until 
such time as the cocoanut trees he had planted upon his small 
domain bore fruit and brought him an income. And those days 
of waiting were truly halcyon days, for Don Esteban loved the 
daughter of the superintendente of the Hacienda Ortega, upon the 
confines of which vast estate his own modest plantation was adja- 
cent. 

Ah! who shall describe the eternal loveliness of the fair daugh- 
ter of the superintendente, the Dofia Clara Vestufiio? How Don 
Esteban followed with ardent glance the unconscious grace of her 
every movement as she strolled about the spacious grounds of the 
hacienda. Could he forbear admiring the tiny feet peeping out 
beneath the sweeping dress; the slender blue-veined hands, with 
their pink taper nails; the alabaster throat, swelling into firm 
budding globes of ivory that lay, half revealed, beneath the dainty 
low-cut camiseta? The luxuriant raven tresses that rolled in rip- 
pling waves from her broad, white brow, gleamed with the glossy 
sheen that glints upon the crow’s wing in the sunshine, and her 
eyes! what soft, dark, gazelle-like orbs were they! Seeming to 
say, “Love me,” as they glanced up at him from beneath the ebon 
lashes that swept the roseleaf bloom upon the perfect contour of 
her face. 

And Don Esteban was happy in those far off days. Had not 
the Dofia Clara told him that she loved him? And when he looked 
down into her entrancing eyes and pressed his lips to hers, he 
staked his whole soul upon the ingenuous faith and purity that 
seemed to dwell within them. There was nothing in those clear 
depths to indicate that this exquisite child of the orient was heart- 
less and conscienceless as a statue, and animated only by a sordid 
soul that was worldly, frivolous and vain. Nothing to show that 
her one absorbing passion was an insatiable desire for wealth, the 
more acute in that her life was a daily contrast between compara- 
tive poverty and “ a potentiality of riches beyond the dreams of 
avarice.” 

In the absence of Don Luis de Toledo y Ortega y Valdez, the 
multi-millionaire owner of the hacienda, the superintendente and 
his daughter lived in the mansion, whose wide corridors and 
spacious salons were crowded with priceless objects of art and 
vertu and all the evidences of limitless wealth. Oh! if such riches 
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as these were only hers! The contemplation of them filled her 
mind with day dreams of wealth and all that wealth can buy— 
jewels, rich attire, adulation aud power. She would sell her very 
soul for these. She knew that she was supernally lovely. When 
dallying at the toilet ere retiring to rest, and the long cheval glass 
revealed the voluptuous lines of a form more gracious than that 
of Venus stripped before Paris for the palm of beauty, she ground 
her white teeth and clinched her delicate hands in impotent rage 
and mortification at the fate that consigned her to an existence in 
a land of slaves and peons, instead of great world centers where 
such beauty as hers had a market value, and with it the realiza- 
tion of her heart’s desire. Yet beneath this sordid spirit that pos- 
sessed her there lay dormant a store of inflammable human nature 
that needed but the touch of kindred fire to kindle within her 
bosom a flame of fierce intensity. And lo! one day the kindred fire 
came in the person of Don Esteban, and it was then the Dofia 
Clara learned that there were other things in life than jewels and 
rich attire to furnish pabulum for her romantic day dreams. 

Her life had been spent among the Chinese coolies and half- 
naked Tagals who worked upon the vast plantation, and these 
puny, toil-worn specimens of humanity served only to accentuate 
the handsome face and superb physique of Don Esteban, who 
moved among the men with all the grace of an Adonis, like a being 
of different clay. 

And Dofia Clara loved him for his beauty; loved him wildly, 
passionately, from the crown of his curly, superbly poised head, 
moulded like that of a Greek god, to the soles of his finely formed 
feet. For she was but a magnificent animal, this radiant daughter 
of the tropics; and in Don Esteban’s handsome presence the rich, 
red blood of her warm Castillian nature pulsated with a sensuous 
vigor, a new-found emotion that overwhelmed for a time the domi- 
nant desire of her life. 

Then came delicious dreamy days in the gorgeous tropic splen- 
dor of the umbrageous grounds, where, as they whispered mutual 
vows of love, the Dofia Clara promised to be Don Esteban’s wife; 
and calm, cool, starlit nights when they would sit for hours be- 
neath the shadow of the giant mango trees hardby the shore, while 
Don Esteban, with a master hand, drew forth from his guitar be- 
witching strains of music that echoed in the leafy aisles of the 
grove, and, borne upon ambrosial zephyrs, floated across the sil- 
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ver-crested sea like unto woodland melodies from the mellow pipes 
of Pan. 
Brief halcyon time, destined all too soon to change! One day 
a courier from Manila arrived at the hacienda with orders to pre- 
pare the mansion for its master. Shortly afterwards to his splen- 
did inheritance came Don Luis de Toledo y Ortoga y Valdez. A 
white-haired, prematurely aged man of sixty was this same Don 
Luis, a weary, worn-out, satiated old voluptuary, who had drained 
life’s cup of vice and pleasure to its dregs. But when he looked 
upon the wondrous beauty of the daughter of the superintendente 
his withered heart was thrilled by an emotion it had never known 
before, and all the fiery ardor of his youth stirred his pulses once 
more. 

The Dojfia Clara, sensible of the impression she had made upon 
the old roué, and confident in the power of her matchless charms, 
saw here the opportunity of her life. She would marry him, and 
then—and then unbounded wealth with all its soveign power was 
hers. What a vista it opened to her enraptured soul. Riches be- 
yond compute, superb jewels, servants, horses, elegant equipages, 
and all the luxuries of life, with the conquests her beauty would 
achieve in Manila and the greater world centers beyond the sea. 
Hers this unlimited freedom and power! Hers this boundless store 
of wealth to spend and scatter broadcast as she chose, while all the 
élite of earth should bend the knee at the shrine of her loveliness. 

But what of Don Esteban and the vows she had pledged to him? 
Bah! that was but a summer day’s romance, pleasant enough while 
it lasted, and it had served its purpose in mitigating the ennui of 
a few empty hours. True, she loved him with an erotic emotion, but , 
this passion, strong though it was, vanished like the morning mist 
in the fierce heat of the rising sun of her ambition. 

Yet she trembled when she thought of Don Esteban. In the 
gray depths of his strange eyes she had read the fierce implacable 
nature that slumbered in his soul, and she knew the penalty of 
trifling in affairs of the heart always exacted by the vengeful jeal- 
ousy of his race. And so the Dofia Clara found herself in a difficult 
dilemma. If Don Luis should discover her intimacy with Don 
Esteban, it might mean the deathblow to all her worldly hopes. . 
On the other hand, she dared not imagine what would happen 
should Don Esteban even suspect her contemplated treachery. 
Thus she lived a life of daily subterfuge and deception, haunted 


by a constant dread of discovery, until at length there fell a day 
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when she breathed freely again, for Don Esteban came not at his 
accustomed hour to the trysting tree, nor was he seen again upon 
his plantation, and the place thereof knew him no more. 


II. 


The first snow of the season was falling in Paris, and already 
the earth was covered with a soft fleecy mantle that deadened the 
roar of incessant traffic in the streets. 

A continuous stream of carriages rolled silently toward the 
porte cochere of one of the stateliest mansions in the most exclu- 
sive quarters of the French metropolis. 

Beneath the brilliantly lighted portico a broad carpet of crim- 
son velvet, its deep sanguine tint sharply defined by the dazzling 
crystalline purity of the circumjacent snow, led up to a broad flight 
of marble steps, and across its soft pile trooped a succession of 
strangely attired votaries of pleasure into the black of light that 
flooded the vast hall beyond. There was a bal masque at the Hotel 
de Valdez, the residence of the Senora de Toledo y Ortega y 
Valdez, a youthful Spanish matron who, meteorlike, had lately 
flashed athwart the social sky, paling, by her superior splendor, all 
the glittering constellations of wealth, rank, beauty and fashion in 
the gay beau monde of Paris. 

At her first entree into society members of the. vielle noblesse 
and the ultra-exclusive set had shrugged their shoulders and held 
aloof, but so daring were her social tours de force, so costly her 
entertainments in their lavish magnificence, so universal the ad- 
miration aroused by her marvellous beauty, that, ere long, all preju- 
dices were silenced, and fashionable Paris crowded her gorgeous 
salons to do homage to the regnant social queen. After all, said 
the worldly-wise among these arbiters of caste, is not her husband 
a grandee of Spain, and is he not worth two hundred millions of 
francs? Sterling qualities these, and amply sufficient to atone for 
the strain of plebian birth in the mistress of such vast wealth. 
Mistress indeed she was, Don Luis, her husband, being a decrepit 
old wreck of seventy whose mental powers were fast fading in the 
gathering gloom of senility. 

Revenues of vast Philippine plantations and rich quicksilver 
mines of Spain were at her entire disposal, and she scattered them 
with a prodigal hand. And on this opening evening of her second 
season she determined to eclipse thé brilliance of the first. Her 
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gilded halls were crowded with the haut ton of birth and rank, 
wealth and fashion in two hemispheres. It was a tableau vivant 
of the centuries. In that glittering assemblage masked Charle- 
magnes whisered soft nothings to giddy Marie Antoinettes, and 
Catherines of Russia, petite and plump of form—unlike their severe 
prototype—ogled elderly Don Juans of Falstaffian proportions, 
with perfect security in their temporary loss of identity. Semira- 
mis conversed amicably with Henry VIII., while an obvious 
entente cordiale existed between Montezuma and Madame de 
Pompadour. Richard Coeur de Lion and Timour the Tartar were 
rivals for the smiles of Zenobia, and Julius Caesar laughed at the 
sallies of the Empress Josephine. All this amid a kaleidoscope 
throng of thirteenth-century troubadours, Moorish houris, Chinese 
mandarins, Napoleon Bonapartes, Roman matrons, Second empire 
belles, Appenine bandits, Austrian chasseurs, court beauties of the 
time of Louis Quinze, and all that was novel and picturesque in 
the-costumes of all times. 

Among this gay galaxy moved one statelier than the imperious 
Tudor queen she portrayed, a majestic Junoesque figure of regal 
mien and gracious presence, clad in a wondrous robe of royal pur- 
ple, scintillant with precious gems and cloth of gold. The huge 
Elizabethan ruff, encrusted with priceless pearls, gleamed with 
lambent lustre in the thousand lights of the pendant chandeliers, 
and her stomacher flashed coruscant, chameleon fires from concen- 
tric rows of diamonds, sapphires and emeralds, surrounding a 
fabulous ruby that flamed upon her breast. A mask of blue velvet 
edged with silver concealed her face, but there was no question as to 
her identity. 


“Incessu patuit vera dea.” 


And a goddess, indeed, she looked as she moved, resplendent in 
the rythmic measures of the dance, borne upon the arm of a tall 
masquerader clad as Mephistopheles, in black silk hose, velvet 
doublet and scarlet mask. Everyone recognized the sefiora, but 
who was the sombre cavalier whose persistent attentions had 
claimed her during the entire evening? Some Romeo of former 
days? .Some new and favored lover perhaps? Everyone surmised, 
but no one knew, and when, during a waltz, a misstep brought 
them into collision with a huge thorn-studded cactus among the 
arm a thin red streak of blood and displacing her partner’s mask, 
the guests beheld a stranger to their set, a man whose active aad 
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vigorous frame of thirty-five contrasted oddly with the patriarchal 
locks of seventy. For his crisp, curly hair and close-trimmed Van- 
dyke beard were white as the snow on the pavement outside. 

The sefiora gazed at her cavalier in astonishment. He was 
unknown to her. 

“From his apparent knowledge of my family affairs and the fact 
that he spoke my native tongue, I was led to believe the sefior to 
be Don Pablo Ortega, a relative of my husband’s,” she said stiffly 
in Spanish. 

“T regret I have not that honor,” said the stranger, in a low, 
musical tone, “but if the sefiora will permit me, I will endeavor to 
show that I have an equal claim upon her consideration.” 

Offering her his arm he led the way to a raised carpeted dais 
embowered in palms and rare exotics, whence, without being 
themselves seen, a full view of the grand salon could be obtained. 
Here the sefiora removed her mask for a clearer contemplation of 
her unknown vis-a-vis. Unknown, and yet how familiar his pres- 
ence seemed. There was an indefinable something in the turn of 
that nobly poised Grecian head and in the cold, unfathomable 
depths of those luminous gray eyes that filled her soul with fleet- 
ing adumbrations. Where and when had she seen this man before? 
‘As one who racks his brain for a particular word he knows full 
well, yet cannot recall to express his meaning, so did the sefiora’s 
mind grasp a faint, elusive memory that ever evaded reality—a shad- 
ow without substance, like the evanescent outline of some phantasmal 
dream. 

But later, when her eye rested upon a livid crescentic scar that 
disfigured the back of one of his long white hands, all that had been 
vague and dim before became illumined with a flash of vivid remi- 
niscence. 

She started violently. “Esteban,” she gasped, with a hoarse, 
sibillant inhalation of the breath, as one who receives the sudden 
shock of a cold douche. 

“I come after ten years,” said Don Esteban, in a low, even 
monotone, “to see and speak to the sefiora once more before our 
ways part for ever. To be clear, it will be best to begin at the be- 
ginning—” 

“The sefior will pardon me,” interrupted the sefiora, with 
frigid hauteur, “if I fail to understand how a former slight ac- 
quaintance warrants his intrusion in this house.” 

Her loss of self-control had been but momentary in the shock 
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of surprise, and she now regarded her unbidden guest. with cold 

and disdainful composure. Thé love affair of her youth had long 

been a buried episode in her life that she did not care.to resurrect, 

' and now the unlooked-for presence of Don Esteban awoke old 
memories she would fain forget and filled her mind with vague 
forebodings of evil. ; 

“Let the sefiora listen,” said Don Esteban. “It was for the pur- 
pose of enlightening -her upon this point that I procured admission 
here this evening.” _.. t 

There was a faintly perceptible inflection of insistence in his 

‘tone that jarred unpleasantly upon her ears, long accustomed to 
the suave accents of obsequious deference and adulation. She 
looked at him, and in his wonderful eyes there shone a menacing 
light, like the malign and baleful gleam that plays in the eyes of 

‘ snakes coiled to strike, or tigers crouched to spring. It was a look 

‘of implacable malevolence, curiously at variance with the even 
passionless tones of his voice—a look of such strange intensity that 
it seemed to dominate her will with hypnotic fascination, compel- 
ling her to listen in spite of herself. 

“Call your lackeys to expel me if you will,” said Don Esteban, 
reading a half-formed resolution in her eyes. “It matters not; my 
mission is almost accomplished, and other means can be found to 
‘communicate that which you must know to complete it.” 

The sefiora lay back in her chair regarding him. with mingled 
fear and aversion, and composed herself to listen. 

“If you remember,” said Don Esteban, speaking in cold, metallic 
tones, and with incisive slowness of utterance,.“ten years ago to- 
night you were to have met me for the last time before our mar- 
riage. Perhaps this recollection is more deeply graven upon my 
memory than upon yours. I can recall that night with such vivid 
distinctness, even amid all this pomp and glare, that were it not 
for the long vista of horrors that crowds the intervening years, it 
might have been but yesterday. I was happy and light-hearted 
then, for on the morrow you had promised to be mine. I was about 
to leave the house to meet you when an officer and ten soldiers 
entered. The officer presented a warrant for my arrest.. I tried 
to argue with him, but without avail ; then, doubly desperate at the 
thought of separation from you and the knowledge of my absolute 
innocence, I resisted arrest and was struck down, bound and car- 
ried aboard the steamer for Manila. 


“There I was arraigned before a military tribunal on a charge of 
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‘aiding and abetting the insurrectionary movement. The evidence 


consisted of letters purporting to be written by me, but which were 
forgeries. The witnesses against me were Jose de los Reyes and 
Juan Tandeco, both of whom lived near my plantation. The 
former, to whom, I had extended many kindnesses, swore that he 
had delivered these letters by my order to an insurgent agent, and 
the latter that I had frequently held meetings at my house with 
men supposed to be members of the rebel junta. 

“It was then that I knew that I was the victim of some foul 
treachery, and that the men who uttered these vile perjuries against 
my life and honor were but agents of some unknown and deadlier 
enemy. 

“My passionate plea of innocence fell upon deaf ears. I was 
sentenced to life imprisonment on the plantation. 

“Words of mine cannot describe the unspeakable horrors of the 
penal settlement. I was cast among the vilest of humanity, loaded 
with irons and compelled to perform the most laborious and revolt- 
ing tasks. If my spirit rebelled at this brutal degradation by even 
so much as a look, I was savagely flogged and beaten. Night 
brought no respite from days of torture in the scorching cane 
brakes, for I was locked in a noisome cell where light and air came 
not, and there was nothing between the bare stones and my bruised 
and bleeding flesh. The blessed forgetfulness of sleep was even 
denied to me in that Plutonian dungeon reeking with pestilential 
odors and alive with foul creeping things. And yet the accumu- 
lated miseries of that time were as nothing to the agony of the 
thought that you, ignorant of the cause of my absence, must always 
believe I had basely betrayed and deserted you. 

“The guards, inhuman in their treatment of all prisoners, were 
especially brutal towards me. My back is seamed with scars from 
savage scourgings with the lash, and one day I was stricken down 
by a blow from the butt of a gun which broke my arm. If, as it 
seemed, their object was to kill me, they so nearly succeeded that 
I was sent to the hospital from which, it was said, no one ever 
came out alive. This circumstance was my salvation. The medi- 
cal officer proved to be a university student I had known and be- 
friended in Spain. His influence obtained my relief from the chain 
gang and secured my permanent detail as his orderly in the hospi- 
tal. There, in the laboratory, I devoted myself to the study of 
medicine, that I might find forgetfulness from the hideous night- 
mare of the past. But no occupation could stifle the fierce craving 
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for vengeance that possessed me. Vengeance upon the perjurers 
whose lying lips had condemned me to this frightful place. Venge- 
ance two-fold upon those who had suborned them. This thirst for 
vengeance was the absorbing passion of my being, and became so 
much a part of my daily life,and thought that I dreamed of it in 
the long sultry tropic nights, dreamed of frightful tortures and 
fantastic horrors to be visited upon those who had wronged me 
when the day of my deliverance should come. For know that the 
medical officer, after many failures, at last succeeded in obtaining 
a commutation of my sentence from life imprisonment to confine- 
ment for ten years. Ten years! Who can picture the misery of 
.this period in such a place? The four already gone seemed centu- 
ries, and the very remembrance of them filled my soul with dread. 
With one year remitted for good conduct, there were five yet to 
come. Five long, dreary years of wretchedness, with nothing to 
sustain my leaden heart but the abiding hope of vengeance. I spent 
all my time in devising schemes to this end, with death as the pun- 
ishment to be meted out, the central idea in all my plans. Bah! 
only fools commit murder for revenge. He who selects death as 
the instrument of his vengeance cheats himself of the supreme grati- 
fication of knowing that his victim is aware of the avengers identity. 
In this knowledge lies the sweet savor and the sharp sting of revenge. 

“Ah! surely no human passion is half so sweet as revenge. Love 
of woman, lust of power, thirst for gold are potent levers to move the 
human mind, but they are swept away in the whirlwind tempest that 
fans the furnace blast of revenge. A woman scorned will trample 
her affections in the dust and murder the man she loves for revenge. 
For revenge pride of power is cast aside; for revenge the miser will 
part with his hoarded gold; for revenge I will give my hopes of salva- 
tion. And the revenge to satisfy the craving of my soul must take the 
form of a punishment that shall endure while sentience lasts, making 
of life a living death, a ghastly horror from which there is no respite, 
no escape. 

“I was soon to know upon whom that vengeance must fall. One 
day a sick convict was brought into the wards. It was Juan Tandeco. 
He had been convicted of some offence and sentenced to the planta- 
tions for a long term. He did not recognize me, so changed was my 
appearance by the prison garb and the sufferings I had endured. His 
time on earth was short, but I was resolved he should not wholly 
escape me. At night I came to him, clad as a priest and played upon 
his spiritual fears, painting frightful pictures of the torments of the 
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world to come for those who, like himself, were beyond the pale of 

religion, until his tortured soul cried out in anguish and the sweat of 

abject terror bedewed his pallid face. I urged him to confession that 

I might learn the name of his suborner, and during his last hours on 

earth he poured out all his iniquities to me and made confession. And 

what a confession! A confession that forever blasted all my faith in 

human honor and truth. He swore upon the crucifix I held to his 

dying lips that you—O Madre de Dios—you had paid him and: his 

accomplice Jose de los Reyes, a large sum of money ‘to swear my life 

and ‘freedom away.: That you, loving wealth: rather than honor and 

truth, and dazzled by the glamor of gold, had, while plighted ‘to ‘me, 
sold yourself to a diseased and decrepit debauchee ; that you, knowing 
discovery by me of this hideous infamy would mar your. sordid plans, 
had removed me from your path by representing to your aged lover 
that I was an annoying and unwelcome suitor, and, through his wealth 
and influence, had secured my condemnation to a living death. This 
unexpected shock struck me like a bolt of lightning. It was weeks 
ere I awoke from the delirium of fever that ensued, a feeble emaciated 
wreck with hair as white as snow. 

“What vengeance could adequately punish such treachery as this, 
or make amends for the sufferings of mind and body I had under- 
‘gone? 

“One day I was walking aimlessly about the infirmary grounds, 
pondering upon this, when I came upon a lonely hut near the prison 
stockade and shut off from the world by a broad leafy thicket of bam~- 
boo. It was tenanted by one of whom I had often heard but had never 
seen, and now, when I saw him basking there in the sun in front of 
his nipa shelter, I could have clasped his ghastly grewsome form to 
my heart for very joy, for at the sight of him there came to me, like 
a flash, an inspiration of revenge that would have satisfied a fiend. 

“For years this wretched being, shunned as a pestilence by his 
fellow men, had dwelt here alone awaiting the slow coming of a mer- 
ciful death. One side of his body was white, and wrinkled and 
shrivelled like parchment scorched by fire, the other, swollen and 
bloated almost to bursting, was yellow and covered with slimy black 
excrescences like the skin of a toad. His mouth was a shapeless rent 
with turgid lips contorted into a sardonic grin that exposed four rot- 
ting fangs, and where his nose had been were two jagged holes in the 
plain surface of his face. One eye was gone, and the other, a blood- 
shot protruding ball from which the lids had rotted away, rolled trem- 
ulously in its socket with a vacant glassy stare. When this poor 
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creature saw me he uttered an inarticulate cry. I was the first human 
being he had seen in years, and he hungered for companionship. He 
could not come to me—he had no feet—but he stretched out his 
gnarled mis-shaped arms in an agony of supplication, and when I 
went to him and spoke words of sympathy he wept and sobbed in a 
‘dreadful convulsion that was horrible to see, uttering strange sounds, 
for he could not speak—his vocal chords were gone. 

“Thereafter, day by day until he died, I came to him that he might 
have the companionship for which his soul craved, and that I might 
repay the debt of gratitude I owed him for the idea with which he had 
inspired me. 

“Upon the development of that idea I worked daily in the labora- 

tory, with many a test and experiment, until the day of my deliverance 
came. , 
“A competency had been left me during my imprisonment, and I 
had ample means to go whithersoever I pleased. I followed you to 
Paris, and made myself fully cognizant of every detail of your daily 
life. At first I intended to include your child in my scheme of re- 
venge, and to that end made his acquaintance by bribing his attendant 
as they took daily exercise in the Bois, and I have walked and talked 
with him many times. But I found you were a mother to him in name 
only, and that no maternal affection warmed your heart towards him; 
‘that he was, in reality, a lonely motherless little waif, left to the care 
of hirelings, and deserving of pity rather than hate. To blight his life 
‘would not punish you, so I spared your child.” 

The senora raised her eyes to Don Esteban’s face and interrupted 
him for the first time. 

“Your child,” she said, in a low tone. 

“Ah!” said Don Esteban: “it was paternal instinct then that filled 
me with compassionate yearning for the boy; that drew me towards 
him and saved him from the vengeance I had planned.” 

“By a strange coincidence, just at that moment the curtains behind 
them were parted and a dark-haired, handsome child appeared, lead- 
ing by the hand a feeble, tottering old man, dressed in the costume of 
the Emperor Charles V., whom Don Esteban took to be Don Luis. 
The old grandee took no notice of his wife or Don Esteban, but sat 
down and gazed out upon the salon with filmy eyes, while the boy 
stood by his side and bowed and smiled to Don Esteban. 

“But for you,” continued Don Esteban, turning again to the 
senora, “for you there is no pity and can be no escape. Your punish- 
ment shall be, like that of Cain, greater than you can bear. 
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“Steeped to the lips in luxury, you can no longer enjoy, the wealth 
you sold yourself to gain shall avail you nothing, and the adulations 
of fools and flatterers your shallow soul craves shall be yours no 
longer.” 

The woman looked up at him with eyes of fear. She knew the im. 
placable nature of the man whose eyes blazed down into hers with 
pent-up hate and fury, and a terrible dread of some horror to come 
held her spellbound. A silver gong rang out with musical chime. It 
was the hour of unmasking, and it had been pre-arranged that, at this 
signal, the guests should advance to the dais, en masse, to do mock 
homage to their host and hostess, who were to receive them in char- 
acter as the Einperor Charles V., and Queen Elizabeth. Don Esteban 
heard the chime and saw the movement. 

“Behold,” he cried, rising to his full height ; and he took from his 
finger a ring in which a huge carbuncle gleamed with sullen fire. He 
pressed his finger upon the stone, and from a sharp point on the outer 
rim of the ring, opposite the jewel, a drop of viscid liquid oozed. “In 
the last waltz,” continued Don Esteban, “the misstep I made was in- 
tentional and designed to deceive you for a time. You were not 
scratched by the thorns of the cactus as you imgained, but by this ring, 
which contains a virus whose deadly potency has been previously 
tested upon your perjured agent, Jose de los Reyes. Know, then, that 
you are inoculated with a foul disease from which no science or skill 
can save you. Under its slow but certain ravages the siren beauty that 
makes all men your lovers shall perish, that wealth of raven hair shall 
wither and fade, and those glorious eyes grow lack-lustre, bleared and 
sightless. The velvet softness of that creamy skin shall become mot- 
tled with hideous leprous sores and scars ; those shapely limbs shall be 
twisted and distorted with frightful deformities, and you shall be such 
a thing of horror and loathing in the eyes of your fellow creatures 
that you will hide yourself from the light of heaven and pray for the 
death that shall be slow in coming to release you.” 

The variegated throng of masqueraders crowding about the dais 
beheld a strange scene upon which they gazed in mute astonishment. 


A Queen Elizabeth, bereft of her imperial mien, cowering upon her 
throne in an attitude of overwhelming fear ; a Mephistopheles standing 
above her, his eyes blazing with wrath, and pointing at her with mina- 
tory finger upon which a red stone gleamed with baleful light; a 
handsome boy of nine, whose eyes were wide with wonder; an aged 
Emperor who laughed uproariously and rubbed his hands with glee, 
as though in the enjoyment of some screaming comedy. He had 
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heard and understood. And as these erstwhile gay revellers looked, 
this abject queen put out her hands with a gesture of repellant horror. 
Her eyes dilated, and the rich color fled from her cheeks leaving on 
her face the cadaverous hue of old ivory. She tried to speak, but ho 
sound came from her twitching lips. A thin foam flecked the corners 
of her mouth, and with a faint moan, she slipped forward among 
them in a glittering, senseless heap upon the floor. 

“Come little one,” said Don Esteban to the child. who smiled and 
took his hand ; and lifting the heavy silken portieres, he drew the boy 
towards him, and they passed out together into the corridors beyond. 


R. Moncton DENE. 
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HILL-SIDE FARM. 


“GooD-NIGHT, lieutenant, and many thanks for your courtesy.” 
“Good-night, Mr. Brooks. Remember and send me a paper.” 
And with these words, Lieutenant Barr, officer of the main guard. 

of the brigade of State Militia, encamped upon the reservatign at- 

Fressingfield, shook hands with the reporter of the Daily Planet, and 

returned to his quarters with the guard, while the reporter, his recent 

guest, disappeared in the darkness. 

Hugh Brooks, the reporter, had spent the hours from tattoo to- 
midnight in collecting material for a characteristic sketch of a militia 
encampment, which was to appear in the Daily Planet under the cap-- 
tion of “A Night with the Guard.” Provided with a pass from 
head-quarters, which served as introduction and credentials, he had. - 
made the acquaintance of the officer of the guard, by whose permission 
and assistance he had been able to witness the full details of night 
duty, including the arrest of two drunken civilians, a party of soldiers. 
whom the provost guard had found outside the lines, and three or four 
of the caterer’s colored assistants who had been “shooting craps” in a 
mess-tent and adding thereto the heinous offense of burning a light 
after taps; and now that the camp had settled down to sleep after 
midnight, he was returning to the reporters’ building at brigade head- 
quarters to grind out copy before getting a little sleep. 

Head-quarters were situated in an angle of the field formed by two 
roads, one of which ran south to Fressingfield, two miles away, and 
north, beyond its junction with the other road, to Normansburg, a 
small manufacturing village, between which and the town of Fressing- 
field lay some five miles of country dotted with farms interspersed 
with tracts of woodland. On the sides next the roads the head- 
quarters buildings were guarded by a strong and high fence which 
formed two sides of a square, the opposite sides being formed by a 
line of sentries. 

The principles of guard duty had been zealously inculcated at this 
camp on account of an unusually large proportion of new recruits ; and 
it was for this reason that Brooks had been instructed to send in a 
special story descriptive of the manner in which the guards performed” 
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their duty. He had been much impressed by the vigilance and ac- 
tivity of the sentries whom he had noticed during his peregrinations of 
the night. 

“Lucky I got this pass,” he reflected as he walked towards his 
destination, which was hidden in a thick mist which had closed in after 
sunset, “for the way these fellows keep guard is a caution, and a civil- 
ian who isn’t en régle stands a first-class chance of getting left if he 
tries to pass them.” 

A few steps more brought him in sight of the head-quarters build- 
ings which loomed dimly through the mist; and the next instant he 
heard the sharp challenge of a sentry, “Who comes there?” 

“A friend,” answered Brooks, walking up to the point of the 
sentry’s leveled bayonet. 

“Advance, friend, with the countersign.” 

“T’ve advanced, but I have no countersign,” replied Brooks. “But 
here is a pass signed by Colonel Cook, assistant adjutant-general,— 
is it all right?” 

“T can’t read it in the dark,” answered the sentry; “and it’s no 
good, anyway. Passes don’t go after taps.” 

“The deuce you say! Why’s that?” 

“Orders,” briefly responded the sentry, still maintaining an attitude 
of hostility with his bayonet. 

“But this pass says, ‘All guards and patrols will pass the bearer at 
all hours.’ ” 

“That may be, but I can’t read it ; and my orders say, ‘Pass nobody 
without the countersign after taps.’ ” 

“Well, call the corporal and see what he says.” 

“All right;” and the sentry’s voice went booming through the 
mist, “Co-o-o-rpral of the guard, number sevenTEEN !” 

The cry was taken up along the line, and in a few minutes the non- 
commissioned officer came running up. 

Brooks stated his name, quality, and destination to the corporal, 
who, having no means of reading the pass, declined to look at it. 

“I’ve no doubt it’s all right,” he said; “but we’ve got our orders 
not to pass the governor himself after taps unless he has the counter- 
sign. You’re a newspaper man, and if we should break orders for 
you, you’d be the first one to roast us for it, wouldn’t you ?” 

“You're right, corporal,” replied Brooks, laughing, although con-— 
siderably vexed at the situation, for the mist had turned to a chilly 
rain, which was decidedly uncomfortable. “Of course. you must go by 
your orders. But what am I to do?” 
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“Don’t know,” said the corporal, briefly. “Officer of the day or 
officer of the guard might pass you, but I can’t.” 

Brooks reflected. It was evident that his pass had been issued 
without knowledge of the special orders of the guard for the night, 
and that the sentries could not pass him without committing a gross 
violation of duty. It was impossible to tell where the officer of the 
day might be, and to hunt for him would probably be a fruitless quest. 
Lieutenant Barr had been relieved and was probably asleep in his own 
quarters by that time. It might be necessary to disturb several persons 
before one could be found who possessed sufficient authority to coun- 
termand the orders of the guard in Brooks’s case, and this Brooks was 
averse to doing. The corporal, who was in immediate command of the 
sentries at head-quarters, was compelled to remain with them, and 
could not be expected to leave his post to assist Brooks. The situation 
was exasperating, but Brooks could not fail to recognize that it had 
also its comic side. 

There seemed to be no alternative except to remain on the field in 
the rain, or to walk to Fressingfield, two miles away, and sleep in a 
hotel. While Brooks was trying to make up his mind which to take, 
his memory suggested a third course. 

Some time before he had received a letter from a friend, a regular 
army officer, who had boarded during a previous encampment at a 
placed called Hill-side Farm, situated on the Normansburg road about 
half a mile from the field. Major Carpenter had written a glowing 
account of the beauty of the place, and of the hospitality of the pro- 
prietors, and had urged Brooks to spend a few days at Hill-side Farm 
during his vacation. Brooks had thought but little of the matter, but 
now it occurred to his mind with full force. 

“It’s a bad hour to go there,” he thought, “but if those people 
run a boarding-house they must be accustomed to being disturbed at 
uncanny hours. Besides, I can pay them for any extra trouble. Well, 
corporal,” he said, aloud, “if you can’t let me in, you can let me out, 
I suppose?” 

“That’s all right,” said the corporal. “Come along to the gate 
and I’ll pass you out.” 

As they walked rapidly along through the rain the corporal gave a 
half-explanatory, half-apologetic discourse on the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the men under his command. “You see,” he said, “these 
sentries have got their orders, and they can’t do anything but just 
stick to ’em. And I’ve got to see that they stick to ’em. Wouldn’t 
do for me to take any responsibility when I get my orders straight, 
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see? Like as not if I passed you in, and you didn’t go to work and put 
it in the paper, it would be all right and no harm done; and then 
again, like as not some of the mugs on guard here might talk about it, 
and if Cap. Hyde, my company commander, got onto it, I’d get it in 
the neck. Like as not I’d lose my stripes. Regular crank Cap. Hyde 
is on discipline ; but the boys all like him, and he’s got a mighty good 
company.” 

They soon arrived at the gate which was in the corporal’s charge. 
This was not the main entrance to the reservation, but one sacred to 
the use of the officers at head-quarters. It was guarded by two sol- 
diers who stood each in a sentry-box, well-muffled in his overcoat with 
the cape drawn over his fatigue-cap. Before passing out, Brooks 
asked the corporal if he knew the location of Hill-side Farm. 

“Hill-side Farm?” said the corporal, “well, I should say I did. 
You follow the Normansburg road to a place where it forks ; then you 
take the straight road to your right; that’s the new road, and the 
other is the old one that leads right on to it again a little past the 
farm; then you go on until you come to a little cart-path cut through 
the bank on your left; that takes you on to the old road again, and 
you go on to the house a little way beyond.” He gave a low laugh 
and went on: “Tell you how I came to know the place. I was run- 
ning from the provost one night, about two years ago, and I tried to 
give ’em the slip by dodging through the cart-path on the old road. 
_ But they knew the place and got after me to beat the band. As I got 
near the house I saw two ladies standing by the stone wall. I says, 
‘The provosts are after me! where can I hide?’ and one of the ladies 
pointed to a path that led to a patch of woods a little way off. I ran 
and got under cover just as the provosts came up, full gallop. One of 
them spoke to the ladies, and I saw them point down the old road, and 
the provosts started off without looking towards the woods, and I 
took my time about getting back to camp.” 

“T suppose the recording angel must have dropped a tear on that 
occasion,” remarked Brooks. 

“Don’t know,” answered the corporal, upon whom the allusion 
was evidently lost; “but those women saved me from dropping. some 
tears,—that is, if the provosts had got me. Here, boys, let this man 
pass out. Thanks. I’ll smoke this after I’m relieved.” This last 
remark referred to a cigar which Brooks slipped into the corporal’s 
hand as he left. 

The rain was falling quite heavily by this time, and Brooks found 
his half-mile walk anything but pleasant. By keeping a sharp lookout 
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he had no difficulty in finding the cart-path and in following the “old 
road” to the house, which he reached just as the rain began to descend 
in sheets. Sheltering himself under a small porch, which, being 
wreathed with vines, offered some protection from the deluge which 
was drenching everything outside, Brooks applied himself to the huge 
knocker on the door, and gave a succession of blows like those of a 
blacksmith on his anvil. 

“That ought to rouse them,” he remarked, as he desisted a moment 
to observe what effect his summons produced. But it did not, and he 
was obliged to give a second and a third volley of raps before an 
upper window was thrust up, and a voice, scarcely distinguishable 
above the loud patter of the rain, demanded,— 

“Who is it?” 

“Is this Hill-side Farm?” asked Brooks. 

“Yes. What do you want?” 

“To speak with the proprietor.” 

“Who are you?” 

" “A man who is almost drowned in this rain!”” answered Brooks, 
sharply, for a stream of water which had begun to trickle down his 
spinal column was disturbing his usual equanimity. 

“Wait a minute,” said the voice, and Brooks waited. 

It was several minutes before his waiting came to an end, but the 
sight of lights glancing in the upper rooms kept his patience good, 
and he was finally rewarded by hearing steps approaching the door, 
which was presently opened. An elderly man stood before him hold- 
ing a lamp, and behind him appeared a younger woman, both dressed 
with evident haste. 

“Excuse me for disturbing you,” said Brooks, “but can you let me 
have a room for the rest of the night?” 

The old gentleman looked at him sharply before answering. “Who 
are you?” he at length demanded. 

“My name is Brooks, a reporter of the Daily Planet. I’m well 
named, too, for the water is running from me in streams,” he added, 
unable to suppress a mild joke upon his condition and appearance. 

“Well, step inside,” said the old gentleman. 

The invitation was not particularly cordial, but Brooks accepted it 
with alacrity. As soon as he was in the house he stated briefly but 
fully the causes which led him to seek shelter at Hill-side Farm. His 
story did not appear to produce an altogether favorable impression 
upon the minds of his hosts, who regarded him with evident suspicion. 
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“We are not keeping boarders this year,” said the woman, who had 
not previously spoken. 

“It would have been better for you to have gone to a hotel at 
Fressingfield,” said the old man. 

“What, in this rain? Hardly,” answered Brooks; “especially 
after Major Carpenter had said so much in his letters to me about the 
kindness and hospitality of the people at Hill-side Farm.” 

“It is strange that we never heard the major speak of you,” said 
the woman. 

“Probably he had no occasion to,” answered Brooks. “But you 
see how I am situated. Your house is the only shelter I can possibly 
get now. Give me a room and I'll pay you any reasonable price for 
it and the trouble I may put you to. If you refuse I must walk in 
the rain until morning,—that’s all.” 

“Oh, we wouldn’t turn anybody away in such weather,” said the 
woman, in a burst of kindliness. “Wait right here for a few minutes 
and we'll see what we can do for you.” 

The man and woman then retired into another room, leaving 
Brooks to await the issue of their conference. Brooks was somewhat 
irritated by their apparent hesitation, though he could not but admit 
to himself that his arrival at such an unusual hour, coupled with his 
bedraggled appearance, might well cause some embarrassment. But 
he was most disturbed by their manner, which was manifestly full of 
suspicion. It was plain that they did not wholly believe his story, 
although they had refrained from expressing any doubt in words. 
Though Brooks belonged to a profession which is popularly supposed 
to inculcate liberal views in regard to mendacity, he strongly objected 
to having his word doubted, in private matters at least; but he felt 
that it was useless as well as ridiculous to show offense when he was 
at the mercy of the doubters. 

Presently the woman re-entered, and bidding Brooks to follow her, 
led the way up a flight of stairs to a room containing a bed and some 
other articles of furniture, all of an antiquated pattern. “You can 
sleep here,” she said, and, bidding him good-night, she retired quickly 
as if afraid to remain with him an instant longer than was necessary. 
As she closed the door Brooks heard a sound as of a key being turned 
in the lock; and on trying the door a moment later he discovered that 
he was in reality locked in. 

What could it mean? Why should his hosts, who appeared to be 
unwilling to receive him at first, be so anxious to retain him as to 
make him a prisoner in his room? And if this was their intention, 
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could they seriously expect that a light deal door with a clumsy, old- 
fashioned lock would prove an effective barrier in case he really 
wished to leave the room? Brooks found himself unable to solve the 
mystery. 

The room was close and stuffy, although a window was open. It 
was evidently not a room which was in general use. It was low- 
studded, and a great beam which extended the length of the ceiling, 
its sides roughly squared as if by an axe and covered with lead-colored 
paint to match the rest of the woodwork, bore testimony to the an- 
tiquity of the house. There were three windows in the room, and, 
what was unusual in a sleeping apartment, three doors, one at the head 
of the bed, one back of it, and the third, the one by which he had 
entered, at the opposite corner of the room. There was also another 
door, leading evidently to a closet, and still another placed near the 
ceiling and covering an aperture about two feet square, which led, as 
Brooks judged, to the unfinished regions under the ridge-pole. 

Brooks made these observations as he removed his clothing, which 
was much less the worse for the wet than he had expected. His light 
overcoat was indeed badly soaked, but his under garments, with the 
exception of his trousers below the knee were only slightly damp. 
Some sheets of copy-paper which he had placed in one of his pockets 
before starting out that evening were dry enough for writing; and as 
Brooks felt no immediate disposition to sleep, he sat down at a table 
to write a portion of his story for the Daily Planet. He had no need 
to hurry about it, for the story was good any time before the camp 
closed ; but Brooks thought he might be able to write himself to sleep 
as he had done on several previous occasions. 

But Brooks soon found that sleep when wooed is most elusive 
Instead of the drowsy languor which he expected to experience within 
a few minutes after setting about his task, he found that his wake- 
fulness was, if possible, increased. Nor was he able to make satis- 
factory progress in his work. His mind stubbornly refused to con- 
centrate itself on the memoranda recorded in his note-book, and his 
ideas failed to arrange themselves with their customary regularity. 
His thoughts would constantly recur, in spite of his efforts to direct 
them into other channels, to the singular actions of the people of the 
house ; and at length he laid down his pencil and gave up his work in 
disgust. 

At that moment a sound caught his ear and caused him to listen ° 
with tense nerves. In another instant he had become convinced that 
some one was stealing softly towards the door of the room. The 
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sound was repeated,—a board seemed to creak slightly under the 
pressure of a stockinged foot; and to dispel his doubts, if any re- 
mained, there was a slight jarring of the latch. Some one was trying 
the door. Then the sound ceased and silence reigned again. 

The incident produced a decided effect upon Brook’s nerves. He 
was not, in general, subject to nervous tremors, and he felt angry at 
himself because he could not control the feeling which had seized upon 
him. Every nerve was strained to the utmost tension. His sense of 
hearing had become painfully acute. He heard the beating of his 
heart distinctly, and a pulse seemed to throb in his temples. The 
rustling of the leaves of his open note-book by a slight breath of air 
from the window caused a sharp thrill to run through him from head 
to foot; and he found himself glancing involuntarily towards the 
doors near the bed as if in anticipation of their sudden opening. In 
short, Brooks found himself suddenly and unaccountably attacked by 
a “spell of nerves.” 

He had recourse to his cigar-case, that never-failing comforter. 
But even here he failed to find the soothing influence which he so 
much desired. His cigar drew badly, and when he had corrected this 
defect by cutting the butt almost entirely away, the wrapper began to 
uncoil and the ash to form unevenly. He threw the cigar out of the 
window and tried to compose his mind by reflection. But his reflec- 
tions only added to his discomfort. Why was he locked in? and what 
meant that mysterious visit to his door? These questions would oc- 
cupy his mind to the exclusion of all others. He tried in vain to 
reason with himself. Surely there was nothing to apprehend. The 
idea that he could be in any danger was supremely ridiculous. The 
truth was he was tired ; he had drunk strong coffee at supper; he had 
got wet and out of temper; the result was that his whole system was 
disturbed, and the best way to correct it was to lie down and let sleep 

come when it would. 

Just as he came to this conclusion he became aware that the room 
was growing darker. A glance at the lamp showed the cause,—the 
wick was above the oil. Brooks glanced at his watch; the hands in- 
dicated three o’clock. Allowing that an hour had elapsed between the 
time when he left the guard-house and that of his arrival at the farm, 
he had been in the room about two hours. He looked out of the 
window ; the rain had ceased, and where the sky was clear the stars 
were already paling. Extinguishing the lamp, he threw himself on the 
bed with his face to the wall, and in a few minutes found himself 
gently journeying to the realms of Morpheus. 
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Suddenly he was aroused as if by a galvanic shock. The latch of 
the door near the head of the bed clicked; and a long pencil of light 
streamed into the room as if from the crevice between the door and 
the sill. But before Brooks could make up his mind as to its reality 
it had disappeared ,and no further sound was heard. Brooks lay 
awake several minutes trying to decide whether this last episode was 
a dream or an actual occurrence. But Nature was applying her own 
remedy to his system, which was naturally strong and healthy; the 
reaction had set in and drowsiness soon overpowered his thoughts ; 
and at length he slept as soundly as a criminal on the night before his 
execution. 

When he awoke the morning was well advanced. A long bar of 
sunlight was streaming through one of the windows, and the singing 
of birds reached his ears. As he shook himself awake his experience 
of the night came back to his mind, and he could not help smiling at 
the feelings which had kept him awake so long. He dressed himself, 
and on looking at his watch found that the hour was past eight. As 
he completed his toilet the thought came to him,—was he still locked 
in? But on trying the door he found it unlocked; and he went down- 
stairs more than half convinced that the events of the night were the 
vagaries of a dream. 

At the foot of the stairs he met the woman who had shown him 
to his room. Her manner had undergone a decided change since he 
had last seen her, a few hours before, for, instead of regarding him 
with evident suspicion and fear, she bade him a cordial good-morning, 
at the same time ushering him into a little parlor. “I did not call 
you,” she said, “because I knew you must be tired; but if you will 
wait here a little while I will have breakfast ready for you. Or, if 
you prefer, you can step outside and get a breath of morning air be- 
fore you eat.” 

Brooks preferred a saunter in the open air, and was well rewarded 


for his choice. A keen admirer of nature, he found much to interest ’ 


him in the situation and surroundings of Hill-side Farm, where the 
taste of the occupants had spared much that would have ordinarily 
been marred by neglect or sacrificed to bucolic vandalism. 

The house with its barns and out-buildings stood on the crest of a 
ridge which sloped with an easy descent down to the road which he 
had traveled the preceding night, and which swept with a wide curve 
under the shade of some mighty elms. Beyond the road was a broad 
flat divided by well-built stone walls into fields, the cultivation of 
which seemed to give promise of rich crops. Farther on the ground 
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rose in ridges of varying height crowned by woods. The farm build- 
ings were surrounded by orchards of apple and peach-trees, under 
which the tall grass was ready for the scythe; and where the ridge 
was not cultivated it was covered with dense growths of pine and 
walnut-trees. Under the bright sun and cloudless sky of a summer 
morning the scene presented rare charms to Brooks, whose eyes, 
accustomed to the sights of a city, took in the rural prospect with 
delight. 

The clang of a bell from the house warned him that breakfast was 
ready, and a few moments later he found himself discussing a succu- 
lent meal with Mr. and Mrs. Fowler, his hosts, whom he soon found 
to fully deserve the encomiums which Major Carpenter had bestowed 
upon them in his letters. Brooks was much puzzled to reconcile their 
cordial but unobtrusive kindness and hospitality with the suspicious 
and constrained demeanor which they had displayed the previous 
night, especially when they gave him to understand with all possible 
delicacy that they would accept no pecuniary recompense for their 
trouble. Several times he was on the point of asing for an explana- 
tion; but he could not bring himself to do so, and at last concluded 
to lay the blame of the inexplicable events to his own imagination. 

During the meal Brooks referred to the advice which the major 
had given him to spend his vacation at Hill-side Farm; and as the 
Fowlers expressed their willingness to receive him as a boarder, since 
he would not consent to be considered as a guest longer than that 
day, he decided to follow his military friend’s advice. Accordingly, 
after breakfast, having written his story for the Daily Planet, he 
added a note to the editor, stating that as his period of rest began at 
the close of the encampment his address for the next two weeks would 
be at Hill-side Farm; and then proceded to the camp to resume his 
journalistic duties. 

Books spent the following fortnight at the farm, and enjoyed his 
stay immensely. It was not, however, until the eve of his departure 
that he succeeded in unraveling the mystery of his first night’s ex- 
erience there. 

He was sitting on the lawn with Mr. Fowler, enjoying a smoke in 
the cool of the evening, when Mrs. Fowler joined them. 

“So you really must go to-morrow?” she asked. 

“T must,” answered Brooks, “and I am very sorry for it. You 
would think that strange, though, if you knew that my first impression 
of this place was anything but agreeable.” 

“Do you mean on account of the first reception we gave you?” 
asked Fowler. 
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“T do,” said Brooks. And then in a humorous manner he de- 
scribed the incidents which led to his “attack of nerves.’”” When he 
had ended, Fowler remarked to his wife, “You had better tell him our 
side of the story.” 


“Well,” said Mrs. Fowler, “you’ll think it foolish, of course, but 
you must allow for the circumstances. A few days before the camp 
opened a robbery was committed in a house near Normansburg. A 
man came there one evening and asked the people of the house to 
lodge him for the night. Although he had no money, they saw that 
he was too well-dressed for a tramp, and he told them some kind of a 
story that worked upon their sympathies, so they took him in. That 
night when all the family was asleep he got up, took everything of 
value that he could find, and went away without making any noise. 
Of course, after that everybody was alarmed and suspicious of 
strangers ; and when you came at such an hour and told such a queer 
story it frightened us a little, especially as we couldn’t refuse to take 
you in out of the storm. You remember how we left you in the entry 
while we went into the parlor to talk it over. Well, we decided that 
we would lock all the doors of your room and keep watch all night. 
After you had gone up-stairs and we found that your light was burn- 
ing for a long time, went up and tried your door to make sure that 
it was still locked. We heard you moving in the room, and this 
frightened us still more, as we couldn’t imagine why you should stay 
up so long if you were—all right. Then after your light went out I 


went up to the other door and tried that. I couldn’t hear a sound in | 


the room, and I didn’t know whether you were asleep or waiting to 
get out and go through the house. We were frightened mostly be- 
cause my son and both the hired men were away that night, and my 
husband is an old man who couldn’t do much against a robber, if you 
had proved to be one.” 

“And you sat up all night for fear of me?” asked Brooks. 

“Yes, for neither of us could sleep with the uncertainty hanging 
over us. I was wretchedly nervous, and imagined all sorts of things. 
But just before daybreak we went up to your door again, and we 
heard you asleep,—for you did snore dreadfully,—and then we con- 
cluded that your story was all right, and that we had been very fool- 
ish.. And after the men-folks got back in the morning I unlocked 
your door, and hoped that you’d never find out about it, especially after 
we got to know you.” 

Brooks laughed. 
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“Tt’s the first time I was ever taken for a robber,” he said. “I 
suppose I shall be taken for a Congressman next. But if you had 
known the condition that your precautions put me into you would 
have slept as soundly as I did later on.” 

When Brooks resumed his desk in the office of the Daily Planet 
he related his story to the editor as something too good to keep. 

“Tf that yarn is true,” said the editor, “you had about as queer an 
experience as happens in ordinary life.” 

“T’ll vouch for the truth of it,” said Brooks, “and as for its queer- 
ness,—well, you should have been in my place to appreciate it.” 

“You ought to write and publish it,” said the editor. 

“Perhaps I may some time,” answered Brooks. 

“Tf you don’t, I will,” said the editor. | 


Jos. B. Rowe tt. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, sys- 
tematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience of 
the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in which 
special attention is given to the most important and valuable articles. , 


The fifth article is a study by Colonel F. N. Mande, an authority 
on tactics: 


The tenth, by T. Miller Maguire, contains some interesting matter : 


“It is said that the French fortresses in 1870 were not in as good 
a condition for defense as they ought to have been, but this was 
the fault of the Government and not of the engineers; and at any 
rate three of them—Strasburg, Metz and Paris—were of sufficient 
importance to cause all the German operations to be in the first 
place directed to their isolation and capture. Also in the Ameri- 
can Civil War the generals on both sides displayed extraordinary 
skill in improvising fortifications all through Virginia and Georgia ; 
and not only so, but they followed the example of the Roman le- 
gions and constructed fortified camps whenever they rested, and 
even put up some kind of hasty entrenchment during the progress 
of several battles. Similarly the Turks, at Plevna and other places 
during their struggle with the Russians, were not behindhand in 
the art of defence. * * * 

“Vicksburg, on the Mississippi, cut the northern forces at New 
Orleans and at St. Louis and Cairo in two. It had to be taken, and 
this compelled the Federals to spend an enormous amount of in- 
genuity and money in 1862-63. I have already referred to the im- 
provised works during the American Civil War. But Lee under- 
stood the true use of fortifications—not merely to exhaust the 
energy of the attack on a purely defensive system, but also as a 
pivot for offensive maneuvers. From the works on the Rapidan, 
near Chancellorsville, in 1863, he allowed Jackson to sally forth 
to turn Hooker’s right; at Richmond he delayed Grant from the 
middle of 1864 to April, 1865; and as his last avenue of escape was 
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well nigh closed, he went out and was only compelled to surrender 
by a combined attack by Grant and Sheridan at Appomattox. There 
is not the slightest doubt, as Colonel Henderson has proved, that 
the Confederates, although their armies were improvised, made 
more skilful use of works than most of the regular armies of Eu- 
‘rope have done. 

“The history of the Crimean War is practically a story of how 
Todleben not only improvised the works at Sebastopol but skilful- 
ly held them for a lengthened period, thus preventing any inroad 
on the main lines of Russia; and he ultimately evaded the Allies, 
notwithstanding their naval and military superiority in the Crimea. 


“The importance of a flank position of a permanent character 
and well held is shown in the Franco-German War. Strassburg 
obliged 60,000 men to be detached after the battle of Worth from 
the main body of the Germans; and in spite of the splendid success 
of Borny, Rezonville and Gravelotte, the German advance on Paris 
was rendered risky by the defence of Metz, which caused the de- 
tention of 240,000 Germans. If MacMahon had retired to the 
southern flank, where there were ample supplies, and played a 
waiting game, and collected together the reinforcements which 
afterwards joined, in all probability the investment of Paris would 
not have taken place for a considerable time. But MacMahon 
made a flank march to the relief of Metz, which ought to have been 
left to its own resources for weeks at least, in such a fashion that 
he was skirting the frontier, thus giving the Germans a chance of 
causing him to fall back on the old fortress of Sedan, which, like 
Metz, proved a trap; the result was fatal to the regular armies of 
France. On the other hand, in justification of the Archduke’s re- 
marks about the delaying power of fortresses, every day that Metz 
and Paris held out. was increasing the probability of a German 
disaster. The situation of the Germans on the Loire and on the 
Somme was only saved by the fact that the fall of Metz released 
a number of German Corps, which spread themselves out towards 
Besancon, Orleans, Le Mans, Rouen and Amiens and, by pre- 
venting the possibility of relief caused the fall of Paris through 
starvation. 

“T am no advocate for trusting to fortresses; no more are the 
Germans, who have now few forts compared with France. Bat 
an army on the flank of an enemy which is invading can never be 
ignored, and if it is in-a strong position it will be a source of 
danger. : 
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The eleventh article is also of interest to us: 


“That motor cars will have a very important part to play in the 
war of the future is scarcely open to doubt in view of the extensive 
employment that has been made of them in the more important 
autumn maneuvers of all armies, both for the conveyance of the 
superior officers of the Staff and for the transmission of orders to 
a distance. Attempts to transport heavy loads by motor wagons 
are less well known, though there can be no doubt that, with the 
increased size of modern armies, this method of forwarding sup- 
plies, etc., forms an equally important field for their employment. 
Realizing this, the Prussian Ministries of War and of Agriculture. 
offered a prize in 1902 for the construction of a motor wagon, 
driven by spirit, which was to draw a load of 15 tons along a good 
road at an average speed of 3 miles per hour and 43 miles per diem 
and at the same time be able to negotiate gradients of I in Io. 

“The supply of such wagons would be of special importance for 
fortress warfare. Whether experiments on a large scale for the 
transport of guns and ammunition have been made in any other coun- 
try, and with what success is not known. It is all the more inter- 
esting to hear that such experiments have recently been made in 
Portugal, apparently with great success. The order for this was 
due to a suggestion by Colonel of Engineers du Bocage, upon 
which the Portuguese Government ordered a battery of four 6-inch 
howitzers from the gun factory of Schneider & Co. at Creuzot. 
This battery with its ammunition is drawn by one traction engine, 
. and is intended for the defence of Lisbon. 

The traction engine (or motor wagon)—built on the Brillié 
system—weighs 7 tons, and is capable of carrying a useful load of 
5 tons (ammunition, equipment and men) besides drawing four 
6-inch howitzers, weighing in all 14 tons, on roads having a maxi- 
mum gradient of I in 12.5. With steeper gradients, up to 1 in 8, 
the traction engine ascends alone, unwinding a strong wire rope 
from a drum; its wheels are then scotched up, and the howitzers 
are wound in. It is possible to regulate the speed according to the 
condition of the roads and the amount of the load i. e., to 1.5, 3.28, 
5.8, 8.8 English miles per hour. The supply of water and fuel 
(benzine, alcohol or petrol) is calculated for a distance of 50 miles ; 
but there is no difficulty in carrying a larger supply in cans. The 
total load drawn is thus 26 tons, for which at least 50 horses would 
be required. But inasmuch as a day’s journey for horses is about 
15 to 18 miles, while the traction engine ean easily do 40 to 50 miles, 
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it follows that the latter is-equivalent to at least 100 horses. In 
addition a considerable saving in attendance is effected. 

“The wagon itself carries 64 shells. The design includes a sep- 
arate ammunition train consisting of four ammunition wagons, 
each of which carries 40 shells, and their motor wagon also carries 
64 shells. Thus these two trains carry 288 rounds, 72 for each how- 
itzer, and they occupy on a road a length of not quite 65 yards. 

“The howitzer, constructed by Schneider-Canet, is a quick-fir- 
ing weapon with long barrel recoil, similar to the older types of this 
factory and has therefore a great likeness to the French 75mm. 
(=3-inch) field gun M/g7. In the firing position it weighs 65% 
cwt., and it fires a shell weighing 88 Ibs., with an initial velocity of 
1,150 ft. and a maximum range of 8,720 yds. For firing the how- 
itzer is placed with its wheels and the point of the trail, which has 
a folding spur, on planks; but in case of need it can also be fired 
from the natural ground without intermediate support. Special 
means for fixing, as provided for the French field guns, are in this 
case unnecessary. If minor changes of position are required, a 
small wheel is inserted in place of the spur, and this considerably 
facilitates the move, especially with the aid of the rope drum. 

“At the point of the trail a limbering ring is provided by means 
of which the leading howitzer is connected to the motor, the second 
howitzer to the leading one, and so on. For this purpose an ap- 
pliance is fixed to the muzzle end of each gun-carriage, to enable 
the limbering ring of the succeeding howitzer to be attached thereto. 

The howitzer has an appliance by means of which the barrel 
can be rapidly changed from the firing position to the horizontal 
loading position, or vice versa. In place of a “collimateur” it has 
a telescopic sight, which is secured to the shield pins on the cradle. 

“If hostile fortresses in future warfare are not to cause undue 
delay to the advance of a field army, it is essential to confront them 
with heavy guns as rapidly as possible. This is one of the most 
important lessons taught by the Franco-German War, and all na- 
tions have accordingly made provision for the horsing of heavy 
batteries, which follow the field army at a certain distance. Part 
of these batteries will under certain circumstances be in immediate 
touch with the field army, as they may have to take part in,its 
battles. For such batteries it will for some time to come be im- 
practicable to replace animal by mechanical haulage. With the 
remaining (i. e., mortar) batteries, however, horses could with 
advantage be replaced by traction engines.” 
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ARTILLERY AND FORTIFICATION. 


1. The Coast Fortifications of the United States—Kriegs. 
Zeit., 3. ; 

2. Support of Ramps by Means of Steel Tubes.—Same, 4. 

Deep Shelter Trenches.—Same. 
Machine Guns.—Ind. Vol. Rec., April 15. 
. Schimose Powder.—Kriegs. Zeit., 4. 
. Guns for the Defense of the Outer Harbor—Jour. Arty., 

March-April. 

7. Ammunition for Cannon.—Same. 

8. Compression of Steel by Wire-Drawing During Solidification. 
in the Ingot Mould.—Same. 

9. Double Interpolation in Table II. of Ingalls’ Ballistic Tables. 
—Same. 

10. Progress in War Material—Same. 

11. New Horse and Field Artillery Equipment, England —Same. 

12. Russian Field Artillery—Same. 

13. Operations of the Artillery and Engineers at Port Arthur.— 
Same. 
14. The New Field Gun of the United States.—Kriegs. Zeit., 4. 
15. Maxim Machine Guns.—Same. 
16. The Problem of Barrel Recoil in Field Howitzers—Same. 


These articles are all of great technical interest and importance, 
especially the classical essay on Ammunition for Cannon and the ex- 
cellent paper on Guns for the Defense of the Outer Harbor. 


We quote a few extracts from the fourth article: 


“We are so accustomed nowadays to regard the machine gun 
as an integral part of British Military organization, that it is a 
little difficult to believe that it is not twenty years ago that when 
a well known volunteer C. O., Colonel Alt of the 22nd Middlesex 
Rifle Volunteers, applied for sanction to form a machine gun de- 
tachment (with Gardner guns, purchased privately of course) ; he 
was informed that sanction could not be given as the weapon was 
not regarded as suitable for military purposes. Colonel Alt, how- 
ever, was one of those determined gentlemen who declined some- 
times to take his opinions from the sealed pattern at Pall Mall and 
consequently the 22nd Middlesex formed a “Machine Gun Club” 
to study and practice the use of the weapon. Colonel Alt did not 
have to wait long for a change of opinion, for in a few years ma- 
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chine gun detachments were established as a part of the organiza- 
tion of every battalion of Regular British Infantry, while since the 
war they have become similarly part of the establishment of every 
cavalry regiment as also of every battalion of infantry volunteers 
at Home. Such little facts of history as these are apt to be forgotten 
and certainly official army authorities seldom make reference to 
them, and we write them down again apropos of some interesting 
notes on the organization of machine guns in the armies of Europe 
generally which, appearing in the Revue Internationale, have been 
translated by the Broad Arrow, London, from which we quote :— 


“In the German Army there are now sixteen machine gun de- 
tachments each with six Maxims; of these sixteen detachments 
three are with the First Army Corps; the Guard Corps, the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Army Corps have each two; while the Third, 
Sixth, Twelfth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Nineteenth and 1st Bava- 
rian Corps have one each only. Each of these detachments has an 
annual ammunition allowance of 100,000 rounds. In March, Igor, 
the Russian military authorities formed five machine-gun com- 
panies of eight guns each, and these were attached to the 4th, 6th, 
8th and 16th Divisions, and to the 3rd East Siberian Rifle Brigade 
respectively. During the war with Japan these companies became 
by degrees separated from the above-named divisions and were 
sent to the Ist, 2nd, 5th and 6th East Siberian Rifle Division. In 
addition to these five machine-gun companies, two single Maxims 
were provided regimentally by the commander of the Dagesthan 
Cossack Regiment, and did very excellent service. New detach- 
ments are now to be organized for service with the six divisions 
belonging to the Fourth, Eighth and Sixteenth Army Corps. Japan 
had in 1903 two machine gun batteries only—one of Maxim, the 
other of Gatlings—each of six guns, and these were with the Ist 
and 2nd Divisions. By the beginning of the war four more divis- 
ions were provided each with a Maxim battery of six guns, while 
during the course of the campaign three more divisions were thus 
equipped, making a total of fifty-four machine guns with the army 
in the field. The Swiss were the first to experiment with machine 
guns, and already in 1892 they had taken them into use. Each of 
their four army corps had a mounted machine gun company with 
eight Maxims, and since the year 1900 these companies have been 
attached to the corps mounted troops. Besides these the Swiss 
have dismounted machine gun companies for the St. Gothard and 
other mountain defences. 
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“As we have already written we do not think our Continental 
contemporary is correct in attributing the first experiments with 
machine guns for land service to the Swiss and it should not be 
forgotten that the forerunner of the present type was the Mitrail- 
leuse of the French service. This gun had been in course of manu- 
facture in France before the outbreak of war in 1870 and its fea- 
tures were kept a close secret, while its powers as a weapon of 
destruction were darkly hinted at. On the outbreak of hostilities 
the guns of some of the artillery batteries were withdrawn and the 
new machine gun issued in their place. * * * 

“Six of these Hotchkiss automatic rifle-calibre machine guns, 
fitted to a small portable tripod and fired by the gunner lying prone} 
were used in South Africa by a special company. 


WARSHIPS, 


Sir William White on Submarines.—A. and N. Jour., May 13. 
The Naval Estimates—A. and N. Gaz., March 4. 

Armored Cruisers—Jour. Arty., March-April. 

New Japanese Battleship Kashima.—Same. 

The French Naval Estimates—Mar. Rund., May. 

The United States Naval Estimates——Same. 

Ships Great and Small.—Unit. Serv. Mag., March. 

Changes in the World’s Navies——Same ; youn. mV. BS. Be 


Agelt: Mar. Rund., May. 


;ONAKHR SDH 


The first article is of special interest at the present time: 


“Following is the third of the series of articles on submarine 
boats prepared for the London Times by Sir William White, for- 
merly Chief Naval Constructor of the British Navy, the first two 
having already been published in these columns: 

“Advances made during the last few years in the design and 
construction of internal combustion engines, storage batteries, 
electric motors, and other applications of electricity, have led to 
great improvements in submarine construction. 

“Specially trained crews are absolutely necessary, not merely 
for efficient management of the propelling apparatus, but of the 
vessels themselves, if the inevitable risks incidental to submarine 
navigation are to be minimized. 

“Obviously increased risks must be run if advantage is to be 
taken of increased offensive power resulting from the capability 
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of a submarine to dive and deliver an underwater attack; and it is 
necessary to have regard to both sides of the subject when the 
value of submarines is appraised. It is not possible to secure the 
power of diving rapidly without accepting the risk of going to the 
bottom before the enemy is reached.” 


The second is also of some value to us, as indicating the tendencies 
of the times: 


“It is proposed to begin during the year 1905-06 one battleship, 
four armoured cruisers, six ocean going destroyers, twelve coastal 
destroyers, and eleven submarines. Practically this is a similar 
programme to that of last year, with the material difference of one 
battleship less than was then included; it must, however, be re- 
membered that of last year’s programme one armoured cruiser and 
fourteen destroyers were not begun, although one of these latter 
is to have substituted for it a destroyer which Messrs. Palmer, of 
Jarrow, have already in hand. It will be noticed that there are 
now to be two classes of destroyers, and on this head Lord Sel- 
borne states that their study of the tactics and other questions in- 
volved has led the Board to the conclusion that two classes of de- 
stroyers are required for the Navy, one for ocean work, and the 
other for the narrow seas. They have accordingly decided to com- 
bine the qualities of speed and sea-keeping power in a special type 
of ocean-going destroyer which will be expensive, and of which, 
therefore, the numbers must be comparatively few, and to design 
a new type of coastal destroyer which will be comparatively cheap, 
and of which, therefore, the numbers can be larger. In regard to 
another important point, the First Lord pays a well-earned compli- 
ment to the late Controller, Vice-Admiral Sir William H. May, 
when he states that the fleet has never been “in a more perfect 
state of repair than it is at the present moment.” Moreover, he 
promises that, “while fewer ships will be under construction at the 
same moment than has lately been the case the period of the com- 
pletion of the ships will be materially shortened from the present 
average of thirty to thirty-six months. In every way it may be 
said that the’ last estimates prepared under the regime of Lord 
Selborne are noteworthy. And he will have the satisfaction of 
feeling that on his retirement he leaves the Navy at least as strong 
and certainly as efficient as it was when he took office, and with 
even greater promise for the future. 
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MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


The Three Great World Powers.—Mar. Rund., May. 
Russia in Central Asia.—Same. 

The Island of Sackalin—Same. 

The Sea Defense of Indo-China.—Same. 

The Struggle for the Pacific—Jour. R. V. S. I., April. 


SP? 2 


The first four are noteworthy articles of prime importance, and 
bearing on great questions. 


The fifth is a subject that concerns us nearly now, and will concern 
us far more as soon as the Panama Canal is opened: ‘ 


“If it could appertain to one Power alone to exercise the ‘Mastery 
of the Pacific,’ it would seem. at first sight, as if the right of main- 
taining the integrity and benefiting by the profits of the Far East 
should rest with Great Britain. Does she not possess, all to herself, 
a whole continent whose shores are washed by the waters of the great 
ocean? Does she not extend her rule over the islands, great and 
small, of the Australian Archipelago? Does she not by means of 
Singapore and Hong Kong control the depots of commerce in the 
China Seas and share the sovereignty of the American shores of the 
Pacific with the United States? Has she not, lastly, her mail steam- 
ers and cables which furrow the vast liquid desert? But among all 
these various countries where the flag of the British Empire flies 
there is neither similarity of organization nor unity of interests. Aus- 
tralia is in reality a new nation recently turned into a Commonwealth ; 
it voluntarily remains loyal to the Mother Country on the condition of 
not being interfered with as regards liberty of action and self-govern- 
ment. New Zealand is so jealous of its independence that she even 
refused to join the Australian Commonwealth. British Columbia is 
a part of the Dominion of Canada, and has its particular administra- 
tion and interests. Hong Kong and Singapore are only depots or 
bases for trade; the other tropical possessions are for the most part 
uninhabitable by Europeans, and can never be anything but small set- 
tlements. Thus in studying British influence in the Pacific it is neces- 
sary to carefully distinguish between the different portions of the Em- 
pire ; each is liable to prosper by itself, and Great Britain receives no 
benefit from them except the somewhat empty honor of having given 
them life, language, and civilization. * * * 

“Germany is a newcomer in the world of the Pacific, receiving a 
portion of the heritage left by decadent Spain. The history of German 
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expansion in the great ocean is as remarkable as its progress was 
rapid; her trade has, in fact, preceded her colonies, and she has pow- 
erful influence in the Pacific and Far Asia without owning hardly a 
particle of territory. She has, however, endeavored to acquire some 
harbors as victualling ports and coaling stations for her trading 
steamers and cruisers and as bases for her trade. Thus in 1885 Ger- 
many exercised authority over six groups of islands—viz., the Bis- 
marck Archipelago, the Marshall Islands, part of the Solomon and 
Samoan Islands, the Carolines, with Palaos, and the Marianne Islands, 
with the exception of Guam, which belongs to the United States. In 
addition, Germany has acquired the northeastern portion of New 
Guinea, which they call Emperor William’s Land, where about 60 
Europeans govern about 110,000 Papuans, costing the Imperial Bud- 
get 732,000 marks a year, and only bringing in barely a revenue of 
75,000 marks. Apia, in the Samoan group, occupies a favorable 
position on the route from Australia to San Francisco and Panama. 
The Carolines and Marianne Islands, equi-distant from Japan, Aus- 
tralia, and the Philippines, would constitute a very useful observation 
post for the German fleet in case of a conflict in the Far East. The 
opening of the Panama Canal cannot fail to increase their importance. 
With Kiaou-Chaou, on the coast of China, Emperor William’s Land, 
and Samoa, a belt of German influence is stretched across the inhab- 
ited portions of the great ocean; in any case, these possessions suffice 
to afford Germany sufficient ground for demanding a share in the 
affairs of the Far East and for participating in any profits that may 
thence arise. In spite of American competition, German commerce 
has not stopped spreading, thanks to her excellent merchant service ; 
although her colonies may only bring in a moderate revenue, yet they 
are wonderfully skillful in extracting profit from the possessions of 
other Powers. In Tahiti, in the Philippines, in Japan, China, and 
Dutch Malaysia, and even in the British Isles, the article ‘made in 
Germany’ is spreading and ousting its rivals. Through her commerce 
and possessions Germany is far from being a secondary Power in the 


Pacific, but to have more political power further territorial possessions 
*x* -* * 


are needed. 

“Such.are the present interests and future problems involved in 
the Pacific Ocean, whose vastness alone was thought at one time to 
preclude all chance of war. It is not a question, as in former times, 
of petty trade alone and of mere quarrels between merchants. The 
vital interests of great Powers are now at stake; in fact, the maritime 
supremacy of the world! Japan struggles for expansion and for her 
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very existence as a nation. Russia is attracted by the necessity for 
providing her immense Asiatic territories with the maritime outlet 
she cannot do without. Great Britain will fight for her naval pre- 
eminence and commercial supremacy. The United States are pushing 
forward with that eagerness for expansion which characterizes a 
young and successful race. The wily and laborious Chinese quietly 
pervade all the countries at their gates, and ‘oil the machinery’ from 
Singapore to San Francisco. Germany, France, and Holland defend 
their colonies and demand their share in the development of the 
wealth of the Far East. Such problems have seldom been solved paci- 
ee FP FS 

“Whatever happens, the conclusion drawn from these pages is 
that great events are impending, and that the great Powers of the 
future will be developed in the world of the Pacific.” 


MILITARY HYGIENE. 


1. Sanitation in Camps.—Royal Engrs. Jour., May. 
2. Army Medical Reform.—Unit. Serv. Mag., March. 


SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


1. An Improvement of the Manlicher Magazine Rifle—Kriegs. 
Zeitt., 4. 
2. Automatic Rifles —Same, 3. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


1. Field Artillery Transportation by Ship and Railroad.—Same. 
2. A Military Motor Bicycle—Same. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. Landscape Drawing From a Military Point of View.—Royal 
Engrs. Jour., April. 

2. Aeronautics in America.—Same, May. 

3. An Automatic Fire Alarm.—Same. 

4. Military Balloons in the Russo-Japanese War.—Kriegs. 
Zeit., 3. 

5. Automatic Topographical Instruments (Ferguson’s).—Same, 
4 
Compass With Lenses.—Same. 
Microphotoscope.—Same. 
Photographic Apparatus—Same. 


fom ON 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


Notes on Promotion.—Mil. Serv. Inst., July-Aug. 
Enlistment.—Same. 

Desertion.— Same. 

The Porto Rico Provisional Regiment of Infantry.—Same. 
The Truth about Naval Administration—Proc.. Nav. Inst., 


Desertion from the Navy.—Same. 
Promotion, Present and Prospective—Same. 
Recruitment for the French Navy.—Mar. Rund., June. 
General Story on Artillery Organization —A. anil N. Reg, 
Jone 24; A. and N. Jour., June 24. 
10. Changes in the World’s Armies and Navies.—Jour. R. V. S. 
I., May; Mar. Rund., June; Proc. Nav. Inst., June. 


The first of these articles relates to the much-discussed question of 
promotion by selection, and is from the pen of Brigadier-General Hen- 
ry T. Allen, Chief of Constabulary, Philippine Islands, one of our 
most energetic of the younger officers. 


He has shown himself efficient as a subaltern, as an instructor at 
the military academy, as an attaché abroad, in field service, and in ad- 
ministration in his present position. 

He, like the rest of us who feel that they have made proper use of 
such opportunities as came in their way, believe in promotion by selec- 
tion. The great objections to the system in the minds of most, briefly 
stated are: 

1. Not all have equal opportunities. 

2. The selection, after all, must depend too largely on personal 
acquaintance, either of the selector, or of the person upon whose 
information the selection is based, or who furnished the data upon 
which the officer’s record is based. 

General Allen, however, is evidently aware of these objections, 
and his scheme endeavors to overcome the objections. The plan pro- 
posed is certainly worthy of attention: 

“Ts it justice to men who possess superior attainments and who dis- 
tinguish themselves in their chosen work to refuse them such recogni- 
tion as would be their right in other walks of life? 

“And finally is it a good business procedure for the Government to 
tolerate a system wherein such restrictions obtain ? 
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“The army is pre-eminently a business machine (or should be such), 
and like any other should be administered on business principles. For 
its success physical activity is not less valuable than mental vigor. 
Every incentive to maintain a high standard in both should be assid- 
uously fostered, and the army itself should take the lead in this ad- 
vance. Rightly, no officer would admit that the army is maintained 
and trained for peace purposes, nor would he deny the necessity of 
immediately making great changes in the personnel, were hard field- 
service involving large numbers required. Why should this contradic- 
tion exist if we are truly maintaining an army for the purposes which 
are the fundamental reasons for the existence of all armed forces? 
The Government has a right to expect much, and if officers do not 
of their own volition take steps to keep themselves on the highest 
plane of army efficiency, external action should effect it. The most 
promising system is based on a full recognition for merit, in which 
failure to die or resign certainly is a factor, but not the most potent 
as at present. 

“When actual war confronts us, the principle of selection is car- 
ried to a degree that leaves no doubt that we have been maintaining 
an organization adapted almost solely to times of peace—totally 
unlike the successful policy of Japan, which has not changed one 
of its principal military leaders since the outbreak of the war. 

“There is not an army officer who does not know among his friends 
and acquaintances, in the several grades, certain ones who stand out 
as highly capable, and others whom he knows to be below a medium 
standard, if not inefficient ; the former, full of initiative, improve them- 
selves continually, while the latter do solely what is ordered, and that 
with the least disturbance to their comfort. By reason of fitness, the 
former are called to do far more than the latter, especially if the work 
or the circumstances connected therewith be new or difficult. No one 
can say that the rewards of these two classes should be coequal, and 
furthermore no commanding officer will fail, when times require men 
of head and action, to recommend the advancement of the meritor- 
ious at the expense of the incapable. 

“With the superior school system recently introduced, with the 
improvement made in rendering personal efficiency reports, and with 
the establishment of a high-grade, capable personnel in the General 
Staff the power to properly select has been largely perfected. 

“The first step in the proposed change would be to determine what 
percentage of promotions should be by selection. It should be large 
enough to insure obtaining a sufficiency of high-class officers in the 
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successive grades who would eventually make highly efficient regi- 
‘ mental commanders or officers of equal grade, and from whom gen- 
eral officers, worthy of the Government in all respects, would be 
selected. The percentage should fall between 25 and 50, probably 
nearer the latter number. 

“How should the selections be made so as to avoid bringing them 
within the influence of politics? 

“My answer is, to have it done by the army itself. 

“T shall not attempt to set forth a complete scheme, but will merely 
outline in a general way a plan that may serve as a basis for devel- 
opment: After a few years’ service with troops, let the most promis- 
ing available officers be sent to the service schools, then let the most 
promising from these schools be sent to the General Staff College, 
where they may be thoroughly tested in both practical and theoretical 
work. It is safe to say that the successful ones from this institu- 
tion might well form the principal element in the lower grades from 
which the lists for promotion by selection should be made. Those 
who fail in these trials should not be granted special promotion. 
Specially meritorious officers of the lower grade who through exigen- 
cies of the service may not have been available for such tests, and 
highly deserving officers of the upper grades, should be put on eligible 
lists upon recommendation of department (brigade) and division 
commanders. From these lists the Chief of Staff or a general-staff 
committee would select and propose to the respective boards described 
below a certain number of names with records for final selection for 
each vacancy. To entirely eliminate political bias, there should be 
established a board for each branch of the service, or general board 
composed of members of the various branches to definitely pass upon 
all promotions below the grade of general officer. Generals would 
be selected by the President from colonels, and still higher officers 
from the grade next below. 

The second article, by Captain H. B. Farrar, artillery corps, is a 
timely one and deserves consideration. We quote a few extracts: 

“I believe it would greatly benefit the service if something could 
be done to encourage more good men to re-enlist, and the following 
suggests itself as practicable: 

“Under the present law every soldier enlists for a period of three 
years. He probably remains at the recruiting station for a short time, 
and is then sent to join his organization, which he usually reaches 
within one or two months after he has taken the oath of allegiance. 
The next four months are spent in breaking in the recruit, and in 
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teaching him what the life of a soldier is. Experience has shown 
that a large percentage of the desertions occurs among the soldiers 
of about this length of service. The recruit having served from six 
months to a year becomes dissatisfied, and decides that he does not 
like the service. He has to look forward to two years or more of a 
life entirely different from what he expected to find, and a life he 
does not like. Again, he has been in the army hardly long enough 
to fully realize the gravity of desertion. He takes the first oppor- 
tunity to desert. 

“To partially correct this evil I would establish two terms of en- 
listment as follows: The first enlistment to be for a period of one 
year, and all subsequent enlistments to be for periods of five years 
each. Suppose the first term to be as stated for one year. As at 
present, a number of men at the end of six or eight months would 
want to leave the ranks and return to their vocations in civil life. 
However, with only four or six months more of service to look foward 
to, they would remain and perform their duty. It would not seem 
so long, and an honorable discharge would be worth waiting for, for 
a few months. 

“Besides, of what value are these dissatisfied recruits to the army? 
Their worth is nil. Would it not be better to let them go and fill our 
ranks with new men, to try many and find the best material, to keep, 
and devote our attention to those who wish to make a life work of it 
and rise to the higher positions in the enlisted strength? 

“One year is long enough for a recruit to decide whether or not 
he likes the life of a soldier, and if, after this period, he decides that he 
wishes to take it up permanently, then five years is not too long. The 
total of his first two enlistments would be the same in either case, six 
years. ; 

“Recruiting officers are cautioned to explain to each applicant 
just what a soldier’s life is, but experience has shown that very few 
understand what the real conditions of service are, until they have 
actually tried it for a longer or shorter time. Hence many enlist with 
a total misconception of what is before them. A year would be ample 
time for the commanding officer of any organization to form an 
opinion of the recruit. Again many men who are unfit for service do 
remain in, and serve out a period of three years. They may not have 
merited a dishonorable discharge, though their services were poor, 
and themselves troublesome. So they hang on for a whole term of 
three years, occupying the places that might be filled by worthier 
men. Under the system suggested, the end of the first year would find 
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these undesirables out of the service and new men being tried. Com- 
pany commanders should be enjoined to use greater care in noting 
on discharges if any objection to re-enlistment is known to exist. 

“The punishment for desertion and the reward for apprenhen- 
sion should be increased. This, in connection with a short period of 
one year for first enlistment, would practically eradicate the evil of 
desertion ; while a large increase of pay for old soldiers, gunners, and 
especially non-commissioned officers, would guarantee to us such a set 
of men as civilians would be proud to recognize in the uniform of the 
United States Army.” 


The third article, by Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. Pope, formerly 
Commandant of the Military Prison at Fort Leavenworth, is the 
opinion of an expert of large experience on a subject of vital im- 
portance to the army: 


“With regard to the subject of desertion, it is strange to mark 
the threshing over of those issues which had been fought to a finish in 
what must now be called the Old Army of ’70 to ’95. This would 
never have occurred but for the abolition of the admirable system of 
punishment which had been built up with the United States Military 
Prison as its culminating point and the substitution of the present 
guard-house abortion. It is still more remarkable that so many of 
the precepts which had been studied and had been regarded as settled 
principles of military penology have been buried into oblivion in so 
short a period of time. We have lived fast in these strenuous times 
and another generation of army officers and another army have 
forged to the front. 

“From an experience of fifteen years in dealing with the general 
mass of army prisoners, mostly deserters, and many years of study 
and writing of that class of criminals, let me recall for the benefit of 
the younger generation of students of military penology, some of the 
work done and the principles settled by the older generation. Judg- 
ing fom the annual reports of Division and Department commanders, 
it is evident that they generally approve of a return to the punitory 
system subverted in 1895, when the United States Military Prison 
was abolished. 

“The large percentage of deserters at the close of the Civil War 
(and during that war as well) excited the wonder and apprehension 
of officers in the army then, as at the present time. It seemed incredible 
that ten per cent of the American Army should break their oath 
of enlistment. They felt that this reproach upon the service must be 
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eradicated, and the elementary notion that severity was the only ade- 
quate remedy prevailed and was given ample trial. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


“The reformer, desirous of stopping desertion and improving 
the punitory system of the army, should therefore advocate the 
speedy establishment of a general prison for the longer termed 
prisoners (over six months) of several such prisons. This is a 
sine qua non of any just and enlightened punitory system for this or 
any army. 

“The head of this central prison should be required to keep him- 
self in touch with various detective agencies, which could be utilized 
for the recapture of both escaped prisoners and of deserters. Com- 
pany commanders should ascertain all the personal history that is 
possible of the deserter, of his family, his friends, acquaintances and 
correspondents, and every fact bearing on his habits and probable 
whereabouts. These he should report to the head of the central 
prison, nor should he or his soldiers stop there but continue the 
efforts indefinitely, as it is often much easier to capture a man after 
he has dropped his own watchfulness. 

' “Al such facts, and any other that can be learned, should be 
communicated to the proper detective agencies for their aid in the 
real work of tracking down the deserters. Such a system carried out 
with zeal and enthusiasm by one who has the required aptitude, 
would go a long way to solve the problem of desertion from the 
army or from the navy. 

“T have been disappointed too often in the effect of reforms to 
believe that any one system or any degree of activity could entirely 
eliminate desertion from the American Army. This crime is with the 
army to stay, and we can only diminish it and mitigate its evil effects. 

“Whether we can do away with the evil or not, we should firmly 
endeavor to do full justice to the offender, which does not mean 
severity any more than leniency, but does require in its punishment 
the three essential elements of certainty, equality and celerity, which 
need for their attainment, prompt pursuit and capture of the offender, 
his prompt trial and sentence, and equitable treatment in a suitable 
prison where escape is impracticable, or as nearly so as walls can 
make it.” 

The other articles under this general head are all valuable and 
interesting, but we have space only for a few quotations from the 
ninth, which appears to be of more than usual importance: 
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“General J. P. Story, U. S. Army, as chief of artillery, made a 
report to the chief of staff in obedience to the letter of the President, 
dated March 13, calling for recommendations on the organization 
and training of the artillery arm. In the report General Story says: 


“INTRODUCTION. 


“The act of February 2, 1901, which established the artillery 
corps, created for the first time in the regular establishment a chief 
of artillery. Not until after the appointment was there any repre- 
sentative artillery officer who could voice with authority the needs of 
his arm. 

“With the extraordinary advance in the material and appliances 
of modern artillery, the question presents itself as to what changes, if 
any, have been made in the personnel and its organization to meet 
the new conditions, strange to say, the essential features in the or- 
ganization of the artillery personnel, with the exception of an insuffi- 
cient number of electrician sergeants, is practically the same to-day 
as it was fifty years ago. A company of coast artillery as organized 
by the act of February 2, 1901, is in its composition practically the 
same in principle for the service of the formidable high power guns 
with its complicated machinery as it was in the bygone days of sail- 
ing vessels for the service of the simple smooth-bore gun with its 
primitive manual appliances. To-day we have at our fortifications 
steam power plants of costly design and construction, and many with 
no engineers and no firemen to operate them. We have costly elec- 
trical power plants and delicate electrical appliances without experts 
to care for and operate them except an insufficient number of under- 
paid electrician sergeants. 

“With the substitution of steam for sail, night attack has, to a 
great extent, replaced day attack, with the consequence that arrange- 
ments have had to be made for lighting up all channels of approach. 
We have searchlights with their power appliances distributed in our 
fortified harbors and practically no one provided to operate them. 

“The act of February 2, 1901, transferred the submarine mine and 
torpedo defenses of the coast of the United States from the engineer 
corps to the artillery corps, but made no provision to enable the latter 
to meet the new and grave responsibility. 

“The greatly increased power of the new armament demands for 
its efficient service the use of a range-finding system to accurately 
determine ranges at all distances within the field of fire of the gun, 
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with electrical communication to carry the information to the gun. 
The approved system calls for observers and plotters who must be 
skilled and reliable men for whom a special grading, which does not 
exist in the present company organization, must be provided if we 
wish to keep such instructed men in the artillery service. 

“The law of 1901 does not even admit of the practical recognition 
of the tactical requirements of the field artillery as shown by its use 
on modern battlefields. No legal organization is provided for any 
unit above the ‘battery,’ and the act of 1901, probably through over- 
sight, failed to provide the officers required by an earlier law in the 
organization of this unit. There is no provision for organizing bat- 
teries into battalions, regiments or brigades, and consequently no pré- 
vision for any grade of officers for service with field artillery above 
that of captain, whereas experience has demonstrated that to obtain 
the volume and concentration of fire upon a selected objective (which 
is essential to success) there must be an efficient fire control, which 
cannot be secured without the grouping of field batteries into larger 
units under one responsible direction. 

“The present organization of the artillery corps is not only un- 
suitable, but the number of officers and men authorized under the law 
of 1901, is entirely inadequate to the needs of either branch of the 
artillery service. 

“This introduction shows that the letter of the President has come 
at a very opportune time, and I have the honor to submit, in sequence, 
the following answers to his interrogatories : 

“1. The Separation of the Coast and Field Artillery; and, if 
Recommended, the Best Way of Accomplishing it. 

“The duties of coast and field artillery are so different in their 
nature, and their methods of accomplishment so unlike, that service 
in one branch does not qualify for service in the other. The progress 
now being made in both the coast and the field artillery is so rapid 
that a transfer of an officer from one branch to the other, finds him 
quite unprepared for his new duties. This fact is fully recognized in 
the rules for examination for promotion since a field artillery officer 
is now ordered—months prior to his examination—to a coast artillery 
station, to give him the necessary opportunities to qualify himself in 
the subjects of examination in the prescribed schedule. Transfers 
must be frequently made, on account of the exigencies of the service, 
from one branch to the other, but experience shows that a loss of 
efficiency always accompanies such transfers. 

“2. The Increase, if any, Necessary in the Coast Artillery, the 
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Organization it Should Have, and the Inducements that Should be 
Given to Retain the Technically Skilled Enlisted Men in the Artillery 
Service. 

“It is my judgment that the best organization for the coast artil- 
lery would be to provide officers and men of the grades mentioned 
in this report with authority to organize them into detachments, com- 
panies, fire commands and battle commands, according to the require- 
ments of the service; ‘provided, if coast artillery be ordered to duty 
other than at coast fortifications it may be organized into battalions, 
regiments and brigades. This is essentially the organization of the 
. Marine Corps and will best fit the requirements of the coast artillery. 
Any fixed strength for a company makes it almost invariably too large 
or too small for the service of the armament to which the company 
may be assigned. 

“As regards the inducements that should be given to retain the 
technically skilled men in the artillery service, I know of none other 
than that of adequate pay for the service performed, and possibly 
separate quarters for especially skilled men in technical duties, who 
may be non-commissioned officers or warrant officers. 

“Service in the coast artillery is a practical school to an intelligent 
man. The soldier learns how-to handle, with precision and care, scien- 
tific instruments and complicated machines. He becomes familiar 
with the proper handling and economical running of many electrical 
machines used in commerce. This knowledge is not confined to prac- 
tice, but, in many cases, includes theory as well. When such a man 
is discharged at the end of a three years’ enlistment or course of 
instruction, he not only has this practical and theoretical knowledge, 
but a discharge with ‘character excellent’ written across the face. In 
addition to this, he has an official statement from his captain, endorsed 
by his commanding officer, giving a succinct account of his services, 
his ability and his record in general. With such credentials he is very 
likely to find in civil life like employment with a much more attractive 
salary and he is permanently lost to the service. It is not reasonable 
to expect to hold him in the service on the meagre stipend of the aver- 
age enlisted man. 

“It is urgently recommended that the following grades and rates 
of pay be authorized: 

“Master Electricians.—(Warrant officers) with pay and allow- 
ances of a second lieutenant of artillery, not mounted. 

“Electrician sergeant, Ist class—$45.00 per month and allow- 
ances of ordnance sergeant. 
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“Electrician sergeant, 2d class—$35.00 per month and allowances 
of ordnance sergeant. 

“Observer, Ist class.—$25.00 per month and allowances of artil- 
lery sergeant; one for each primary station including submarine mine 
command station. 

“Observer, 2d class—$22.00 per month, and allowances of an 
artillery coropral ; one for each secondary observing station including 
submarine mine command station. 

“Plotter.—$30.00 per month and allowances of an artillery ser- 
geant ; one for each primary observing station. 

“Gun commanders.—$5.00 per month extra pay; one for each gun 
mounted including high power guns, R. F. guns and mortars. ; 

“Gun pointers—Same as gun commanders. 

“Engineers.—$65.00 per month and allowances of an ordnance 
sergeant ; one for each main and one for each secondary power plant. 

“Firemen.—$30.00 per month and allowances of an artillery pri- 
vate ; one for each main and one for each secondary power plant. 

“The completion of the entire torpedo defense of the United States. 
will cost $3,819,420, about one-half as much as a battleship complete, 
and in no other way can the same amount of money be spent to such 
advantage for the national defense. 


“The personnel regarded as necessary is as follows: 
Elect’n Elect’n Enlisted 


Offi- Master Sergt. Sergt. men of 
cers. Elect’n. Ist class. 2d class. companies. 
Torpedo 
Defense... ... 117 3,740 
Power Plants, 
i ee ere 26 74 74 1,056 


“There is a consensus of opinion among artillery officers that our 
present appropriations for target practice are not sufficient to qualify 
skilled gunners in either branch of the artillery. Coast artillery prac- 
tice consists in subcaliber practice and.in service practice. To develop 
the desired skill in hitting at long ranges, full service charges are- 
necessary. (The cost is estimated at $200,000 annually). If we are 
compelled to resort to less than service charges, at least one practice 
in a year shculd be with the full service charge, and in no case should’ 
the muzzle velocity be reduced below 1,800 or 2,000 f. s.” 
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MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


1. Notes from Essex Maneuvers.—Jour. R. U. S. I., May. 
2. Conjoint Practice of Navy and Army in Embarkation, etc— 


Same. 

3. The Russian Training Camp at Moscow.—Mil. Serv. Inst., 
July-Aug. 

4. Modern Infantry Target Practice—Kriegs. Zeit., 5. 


The first of these articles relates to the recent British maneuvers, 
and contains some valuable lessons: 


“It was clear from the experience gained that the opportunities 
of using artillery in a highly enclosed country, such as Essex, must 
be but few and far between, and that the long range of modern guns 
would be discounted by the impossibility of getting a target at any- 
thing but what, for artillery, would be a very short range.” 

“The range and stopping power of modern weapons are largely 
discounted when the physical features of a close country enable the 
attackers to advance almost unseen to within a few hundred yards of 
the defenders’ position, while the difficulty of ascertaining the true 
direction of the attack and its progress makes it very difficult to decide 
as to the opportune moment and direction of the counter-stroke. 

“Another marked feature of the recent maneuvers was the ex- 
treme difficulty of maintaining cohesion and direction in the fight. 
Direction was easily lost, and units were ignorant of what was going 
on in their immediate neighborhood. The need of communicating 
and connecting posts was seriously felt. Cyclists are well suited for 
this purpose, but in their absence mounted troops will have to be em- 
ployed. 

“On the whole, the nature of the fighting calls for the highest 
discipline and training on the part of the defending troops. It is a 
widely-held opinion that the intricacies of close country will enable 
imperfectly trained troops to offer lengthy opposition to an advancing 
force. This opinion is not corroborated by our recent experiences in 
Essex, where the need for highly-trained officers, a well organized 
system of-command and communication and good discipline was con- 
vincingly proved. 

“The selection of the county of Essex as the maneuver area was 
not without its advantages ; it afforded an entirely new experience to 
all arms and rariks. The troops for the most part were confined to 
roads and lanes. Cavalry operations were difficult, artillery positions 
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generally absent, and the movements of troops were much hampered 
by the extent of the ‘out of bounds’ area. 

“The leading of infantry in the very enclosed country operated 
over, presented great difficulties, and was new to most of the officers 
engaged. Without the utmost care the attack in closed country be- 
comes spasmodic and without any cohesion, and is beaten in detail, 
as the defender can run from one field to another wherever danger 
threatens. 

“T have no doubt that the diminution of the strength of artillery 
attached to each division of the Blue Force was due to financial 
reasons, but for tactical reasons also I consider it was perfectly jus- 
tifiable, as in such closed country the amount of support which can,be 
given to the infantry by the artillery is small, and long columns of 
guns only tend to block the roads. 

“In an enclosed country such as Essex, the first steps in entrench- 
ment (so-called) before any digging is begun should be to make gaps 
in the hedges to get inter-communication between companies, and the 
next should be to cut down the quick-set hedges to obtain a free field 
of fire.” 


The second of the above articles is the second prize essay on the sub- 
ject, and constitutes a very interesting and valuable study. 


The essay comprises the following chapters: 


Over-sea expeditions. 
Embarkations. 
Disembarkations. 

Landing Operations. 
Re-embarkations. 

Coast reconnaissance. 
Training and conjoint practice. 


The third is an entertaining article by the adjutant of the 7th Regi- 
ment, N. Y. N. G. 

The fourth is a study by an officer of the Bavarian infantry, in 
which he outlines the modernization of infantry target practice in a 
very readable article. 


MILITARY, HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


1. Fashions in Sea-Fighting.—Unit. Serv. Mag., May. 
2. Addendum to Operations of the Navy and Marine Corps in 
the Philippine Archipelago, 1898-1902.—Proc. Nav. Inst., June. 
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Fighting in Enclosed Country.—Jour. R. U. S. I., May. 
After Mukden.—Same. 

Optimism in the German Field Artillery —Same. 

Jungle Tactics—Mil. Serv. Inst., July-Aug. 

The Battle of Shake (Sha) River.—Same. 

Remarks Upon Tactics—Same. 

French Views of the Employment of Cavalry in Combat.— 


Field and Siege Operations in the Far East-—Same. 
11. The Submarine as an Enemy.—Proc. Nav. Inst., June. 
Lessons from Clausewitz for the Naval Officer —Mar. Rund; 
June. 
13. The Three Great Commercial Powers.—Same. 
14. The Magazine Rifle in the Attack and Defense of Fortifica- 
tions.—Krieg. Zeit., 5. 


The first of these articles, by Commander Shore, Royal Navy, 
contains many points of general interest and application: 


“To the student of naval warfare there can be few more inter- 
esting phenomena than the confident predictions concerning the doony 
of big fighting-ships which have heralded the advent of each new de- 
velopment of maritime warfare. 

“In the old Elizabethan days, for example, there were sea-officers 
who sailed in dread of the Spanish galleys; and who, dazzled by the 
depredations of these ubiquitous craft, maintained that even large ves- 
sels caught unawares by them must needs succumb. * * * 

At a later period came the gunboat craze, when timid Britons— 
vis @ vis of Napoleon’s Boulogne flotilla—pinned their faith on gun- 
boats as affording the best defense against invasion. 

“The introduction of the ram was the signal for a fresh outburst 
of ‘expert’ opinion; and, with the doom of the battleship for their 
text, great was the company of preachers. Men who affected to see 
further through the fog of futurity than their fellows, predicted, not 
the disappearance of the battleship alone, but of the big gun as a 
weapon of naval warfare. An officer of high scientific attainments 
even went the length of composing a long and learned treatise to prove 
that, because the ram could strike a blow with so many thousand foot- 
tons of energy, against the mere pounds of the gun projectile, naval 
battles of the future would be decided by ramming. 

“And yet the battleship survived, and even grew in stature and in 
favor with seamen and naval architects. 
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“Then arose prophets, across the Channel, who declared that Brit- 
tania was to be brought to her knees by starvation and the destruction 
of her floating wealth; and immediately there ensued the commerce- 
destroying craze. 

“And now, in the present year of grace, we find ourselves in, the 
throes of the submarine agitation. A great future is predicted for 
these mammoth torpedoes ; nations are investing immense sums in the 
new type of battleship-exterminator, and will probably go on in- 
creasing their holdings in this particular form of maritime insurance 
until experience has proved its futility—or the reverse! 

“In view of past experience he would be a bold man who essayed 
to forecast the trend of naval shipbuilding policy many years ahead. 
The doom of the big battleship has been proclaimed so often, without 
any very startling revolution ensuing, that the wise man will do well 
not to risk his reputation on prophecy. * * * 

“Amidst all the chances and changes of maritime warfare it is 
comforting to be able to point to one immutable principle which under- 
lies all sound systems of naval administrations, namely, the frank 
recognition of the human element as the dominating factor in war. 
Types of ships may alter, guns may give place to more destructive 
weapons, and new methods of propulsion may find their place in future 
fleets. But the human element, like the poor, will always be with us; 
and human nature remains the same in all ages. There was a time, 
during the latter part of the Napoleonic wars, when British Ministers 
believed that a ship with guns, and a due proportion of men and 
officers, collected from no one knew where, or by what vile methods, 
constituted an effective man-of-war: a delusion the Americans helped 
to dispel. Within the last year we have seen a great and powerful 
empire confront her foes with a magnificent fleet which, under the 
stress of war, has collapsed in a way that has astonished the world. 
In both cases the cause of failure was identical—the neglect of the 
human element.” 


The third article contains some useful tactical notes on fighting in 
enclosed country which will find application in many parts of the 
United States, as our Civil War illustrated: 


RECON NAISSANCE. 


“How are its principles modified in enclosed country? So many 
difficulties hinder effectual reconnaissance that it has been suggested 
that the best plan would be to select an objective by the map and go 
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straight for it without any reconnaissance. This may save time, but 
the attacking force is very liable to strike the air only and become lost 
or cut off by the defender. 

“Balloons.—Little information can be obtained from balloons in 
close country. The present day long-range guns can keep them at a 
distance, and they also require considerable escorts, but, as they afford 
a wider view than anything else does, they should be multiplied rather 
than reduced, and constantly practiced with. Our balloon was stalked 
and disabled. 

“Cavalry patrols, being confined to roads, are very liable to be cut 
off, ambushed, or at least effectually. blocked by the enemy, and they 
can see little. é 

“Cyclists can obtain considerably more information than cavalry, 
being less easily seen and heard, and being able to travel faster and 
furter round an enemy’s flanks. Individual cyclist officers obtained 
much of the information gained during the Essex Maneuvers. 

“Infantry scouting is the only reconnaissance that can succeed 
when the enemy is near at hand, but it badly wants developing. In- 
fantry scouts should take advantage of ditches, and creep up to banks 
to see if they are occupied. In this work they take the place of the 
mounted scouts who rode up to the kopjes in South Africa. The ser- 
vice is a most dangerous one, and requires selected men and a regular 
course of training. 

“The Germans have long employed infantry scouts, also the Rus- 
sians, under the name of ‘Foot Cossacks ;’ we ourselves have proved 
their value over and over again on the Indian Frontier. 


PROTECTION. 


The Advance Guard must be unusually strong in infantry because: 
-a. More men are required to search out close country. b. There are 
none of the commanding points to economize men.. ¢. Numerous con- 
necting files are necessary. d. When cross-roads are reached the ad- 
vance guard should be strong enough to detach parties down them 
to watch until the column has passed in safety. (This last is not 
necessary where flank guards can move along parallel roads). 
“Advance guards require their local reserves very near the firing 
line to be at hand to repel an enemy who has got close up unseen. 
“The advance gaurds may move near to the main body, as they 
‘have not got to keep the enemy’s guns out of range. : 
“These two remarks apply to all protective formations. 
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ATTACK. 


“With regard to the advance to the attack of the main body, a 
course commonly adopted would be as follows: Columns would ad- 
vance by parallel routes and obtain contact along the enemy’s front 
until the local reserves .could effect penetration at some weak point. 
Mobile reserves would drive this assault home, while local reserves 
repelled counter-attacks, * * * 

“Infantry are not exposed to long-range artillery fire from the 
enemy, but they are also, as a rule, unable to reckon on support from 
guns. 

“Cavalry, like mounted infantry, will, I think, be chiefly confined 
to dismounted action, such especially as rapidly strengthening the 
attack on weak points and checking counter-attacks. It was cyclists 
and Yeomanry who got in on the right of Blue’s position on 12th Sep- 
tember. ; 
“A large proportion of mounted men should be kept in hand for 
these purposes. 

“Shock action is practically out of the question, though a charge 
or two was successful in the American War. 

“Schemes for concentration of cavalry require to be carefully 
worked out and arranged beforehand. 

“Cyclists, however, are undoubtedly more suited for enclosed 
country work, and even the cavalry commanders admitted this in 
Essex. In fact, cyclists were shown to be as useful in such country 
as mounted ‘troops were in South Africa, and I believe that a few 
hundred cyclists supported by armored motors and machine guns, and 
with motor cyclists to convey orders and information, would success- 
fully oppose many times their own number of other troops. 

“Artillery is a large and important question, and might well form 
the subject of another paper and discussion here. Guns labor under 
the following great disadvantages in enclosed country: 


“a. They cannot make use of their longer range, but must 
always come into action within effective rifle-fire of 
their target. 

“b, The dangerous zone and general effect of their projec- 

_ tiles is halved. 

“c. Being confined to the roads it is extremely difficult for 
them and their wagons and ammunition columns to 
.get about and avoid blocks. 
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They réquire large escorts, and are in constant danger 
of being surprised. 

They are soméwhat at the mercy of pom-poms and ma- 
chine guns, which can get near them under cover. 

It is extremely difficult for them to find positions at all 
for supporting infantry. 

. Their fire cannot generally be observed. 
“h, There is no room to mass them, and co-operation is: too 

difficult. 


“These considerations almost, if not quite, cancel their usefulness ; 
but happily here we can remember that such flat, featureless, and 
completely enclosed country. as Essex is the exception even in Eng- 
land. 

“General Freseh reports (of the Essex Maneuvers): ‘The ab- 
sence of artillery ions .. . . gave very little scope for this 
arm wc e only possible tactics appeared. to require that 
fietteries should be attached to infantry brigades, and should trust to 
local co-operation whenever it might be found possible.’ ” , 


The fourth article is a discussion of General Kuropatkin and the: 
forces under his command: 


“During the: past 13 months of the war, up to the 12th March of 
the current year inclusive, 13,087 officers, 761,467 rank and file, 
146,408 horses, 1,521-guns, and close on 500,000 tons of various mili- 
tary goods have been carried to Kharbin by the railway. This works 
out to an average monthly delivery at Kharbin of 1,007 officers, 58,574 
men, 11,262 horses, 117 guns, and ahout 38,460 tons of war. matériel. 
In other words, every month brought into Kharbin from 1% to 2 
army corps, every day close on two battalions (or more accurately, 
1,918 men) of reinforcements. were brought up. * * * 

“In Kharbin, south of Kharbin, and as far as Port Arthur in- 
clusive, 56,000 troops, with 60 field guns (including the Frontier and 
Railway Guards) were already. distributed at the beginning of the 
war, and, in addition, troops. were coming in to Kharbin from Blago- 
veshtchensk and Eastern Trans-Baikalia, not by rail but route march 
(approximately 5,000). Consequently we had altogether 823,000 men 
and 1,580 field guns south of Kharbin in the course of the 13 months 
of war; whereas at the present moment out of this enormous mass 
all that is left is General Linievitch’s Army, which cannot exceed 
300,000 to 320,000, with its whole communications up to Kharbin 
thrown in. It would appear from the above that for the year’s war 
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we have lost half a million soldiers: We have despatched troops al- 
most double the strength of the Army demanded by General Kuro- 
patkin (400,000) for the expeditious conclusion of the war, but even 
two-thirds of this enormous host has melted away in these 13 months 
of campaigning. If that is so, then without doubt the moral responsi- 
bility for the lamentable outcome of the 1904-5 campaign falls with 
almost its entire weight upon General Kuropatkin, supervising our 
military operations in Manchuria. It appears from the figures of the 
Russki Invalid that General Kuropatkin almost during the whole 
course of the war had the benefit of an undoubtedly considerable ex- 
cess over the Japanese forces, but was incapable of taking advantage 
of the numerical supefiority of his troops over the enemy, and aim- 
lessly wasted his strength and sacrificed the blood of his soldiers. 

_ “We are not in the least anxious. to undertake the thankless task 
of justifying the strategy and tactics of General Kuropatkin. On 
the. contrary, as far as the present state of our Press admits, the 
writer of these lines strove.as far back as the battle of Tiuren-cheng 
to indicate General Kuropatkin’s blunders in the. conduct of military 
operations, his constant policy of half-measures, his eternal vacillation 
between retreat and advance, and the absence of any decided plan 
of campaign. But it would now be unjust inthe extreme to lay the 
whole burden of guilt for the loss of the campaign upon General 
Kuropatkin, as commander-in-chief, and his staff. To begin with, 
however enormous be the forces placed at the disposal of General 
Kuropatkin for the prosecution of the war, the figures for the 
strength of the rank and file shipped to Kharbin.give a very ex- 
aggerated idea of the number of rifles and sabres in our Manchurian 
Army. The figures 761,467 for rank and file, to be absolutely ac- 
curate, represent not the number of actual combatants but the number 
of passengers arriving at Kharbin. Evidently these numbers include 
not only combatant rank and file, but also non-combatants (artificers, 
bakers, medical corps, hospital attendants, etc.), who form unavoid- 
able accompaniments to an army, as well as various details of the 
auxiliary services (flying artillery packs, drivers, and mounted trans- 
port troops, etc.), who cannot be put in the fighting line. * * * 

“Consequently, from these proportions it may be accepted that in 
the figures of 761,000 soldiers carried to Kharbin, 75 per cent. at the 
outside belonged to the combatant forces, and nearly 200,000 men to 
auxiliary services, who could not be put into the fighting line. Out 
of the general mass of over 800,000 arriving at the theatre of war, in 
no case could the fighting element have exceeded 600,000 men. 

} 
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* * * “Tf the general strength of our forces for the whole 
campaign be fixed at 600,000 (exclusive of non-combatants), then 
deducting from this figure the present strength of General Linie- 
vitch’s troops (300,000 to 320,000), our total losses for the whole 
campaign come to 280,000 to 300,000, and not half a million. 

“Two hundred thousand soldiers, who must be cancelled from the 
grand total of the mass transported to Kharbin, make an enormous 
difference ; why, this is equivalent to 5 whole army corps, with artil- 
lery and cavalry.” 


The fifth is a most important article, coming as it does from the 
pen of Germany’s greatest living authority on Field Artillery, Gen- 
eral Rohne: 


“Our experimental authorities have been occupied for fully four 
years with the question of a Q.F. gun for the field artillery. The guns 
have been twice tried by the troops—in 1903 and 1904—and were 
found to be in every respect satisfactory after the first trials. In the 
interval nearly every European Power has adopted the Q.F. gun for 
its field artillery. No one can maintain that the experiments with this 
gun have been hastily carried out in Germany; it is rather the case 
that the system of barrel-recoil has met with strenuous opponents in 
Germany who were still eagerly fighting against it two years ago, at 
a time when it was universally recognized as the gun of the future. 
The reasons advanced for this operation were so weak that they fill 
me with amazement and disgust. However, we may turn to the dis- 
cussion of our subject, for the triumphant introduction of the Q.F. 
gun into the German field artillery can be only a question of weeks. 
It follows its introduction into the German garrison artillery, which 
has been carried out with praiseworthy rapidity and energy. 

“Contemporary literature shows that a dangerous spirit of opti- 
mism is prevalent in many quarters in the field artillery. It delights 
in maintaining that all our existing equipment is suitable in every 
respect, and certainly better than that of our neighbors. This is a 
serious obstacle to progress. It is quite comprehensible that the first 
reports about the new French field guns should have been received 
with great mistrust, for performances such as those of the quick-firing 
gun were in old days considered an unattainable ideal. But this mis- 
trust was not abated after it had been demonstrated with guns made 
in German factories that it was a fact that the gun did not recoil when 
fired, and that whole series of shots could be discharged by rapid fire 
without observing each shot, and without any loss of accuracy. People 
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were not willing to admit that the ’96 field gun was out of date, and 
maintained, with remarkable obstinacy, that it was capable of com- 
peting with the French protected batteries with good prospect of suc- 
cess. Our good fortune preserved us from so unequal a contest, and 
as France has now no Allies who are free to assist her, and as she is 
in great difficulties with her officers, it may be taken for granted that 
the re-armament of the German field artillery will be carried out 
without interruption. 


“T consider that the principle laid down in the French drill book, 
that the batteries should be deployed at an early stage, but that they 
should only open fire when required, is very happily conceived. It is 
in accordance with the principle of economy of force without dividing 
force. It admits of a commander developing a powerful artillery 
fire at any moment, and allows him much greater liberty, since the 
batteries which have not opened fire are much more in hand. Briefly, 
it takes the fullest advantage of the increase in fire-effect due to the 
increase in the rate of fire. It is not necessary for the batteries to 
expose themselves, for the perfected laying apparatus and methods of 
shooting admit of fire from more or less covered positions. In com- 
parison with this fundamental difference, all other differences between 
the French and German drill books are of minor importance, and I 
pass them by. 

“The idea that the great fire-effect of the gun compels the enemy 
to make every possible use of cover, and that therefore the artillery 
must endeavor to make their fire effective from the first or else they 
will be too late, runs like a red thread through the French drill book. 
This must be borne in mind in considering the French fire instructions. 
The drill book requires the most careful and complete preparation for 
fire. (Part I, 620—2°). It lays more stress upon attaining the 
desired effect in the shortest possible time than with the least possible 
expenditure of ammunition. I consider this idea absolutely correct. 
The enemy can only be overcome if he is prevented from developing 
his strength by anticipating him. Therefore it is better to waste am- 
munftion than time, though in. this instance ammunition cannot be 
said to be wasted.* In brief, without going into every sentence, I am 
in complete agreement with the principles of: the French fire: in- 
structions. ; 

“The French methods of fire may be taken as generally known. 


*It is a question whether more ammunition will be wasted when the three 
batteries of a brigade are firing at the same time at a comparatively narrow 
target, or when only one battery is shooting at the same target. 
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The fire instructions lay down that tir progressif is the normal method 
against a living target. By this method, when using rapid fire, a 
space of 500 metres deep is kept under fire. All the guns are laid 
upon some easily recognizable auxiliary mark, but with different de- 
flections according to the orders of the battery commander. This 
method is very similar to our method of laying with the lining plane ; 
but as the instruments are more exact, and the French attach no im- 
portance to pin-point shooting when using time-shrapnel, ranging for 
line is quite simple. 

“In contradistinction to the German regulations, time-shrapnel is 
used for ranging; the bracket of 200 metres is obtained, and fire for 
effect is then begun. This is carried out at four different elevations, 
the first being 100 metres less than the shorter elevation of the bracket, 
the remainder increasing by 100 metres each. It depends upon the 
width of the target whether the guns are traversed after. each rout 
or not. A single battery firing at a target 100 metres wide @ 
will not traverse; if the targets are wider (up to 200 inte 
will be traversed after each round, so that fire may be eventy dis 
tributed over the whole front. Against wider targets more tharf 6ne 
battery must be brought into action, or the parts of the target must 
be dealt with in succession. The method is very simple and quite 
mechcanical. Of course, the battery commander or his assistants must 
understand the use of their instruments, especially the ‘goniometer 
and the battery telescope; but this is easily learnt by practice. 

“It is the case that, in ranging with time-shrapnel many rounds 
which burst too high cannot be observed. This was formerly of much 
greater importance than it is now, because the smoke on btirst Was 
much less, and because the very flat trajectory of modern guns has 
considerably reduced the probable error in height of shrapnel. The 
best proof that the observation of time-shrapnel is not so difficult 
lies in the fact that the Swedish and Danish field artillery, after the 
introduction of the Q.F. gun, have absolutely accepted the French 
methods of ranging, more particularly ranging with time-shrapnel. 

_ “The views which I have quoted above are very widespread, and 
this is the reason I have dealt with them so thoroughly. They are 
a sign of the deadly spirit of optimism which has taken such a hold 
in certain quarters in the artillery. An unhealthy spitit of optimism 
has more than once been the cause of preparations for war not being 
thoroughly carried out.. The French in 1870, the English in 1899, 
and in more recent times the Russians, have experienced this to their 
¢ost. We are now suffering from the sad consequences of. it in 
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Southwest Africa. The Austrians did not recognize the advantages 
of the needle-gun. This cost them the hegemony of the German 
States and a fair province. We had to pay with rivers of blood for 
the fact that our infantry in 1870 were armed with a rifle inferior 
to that of the French. 

“The necessity for re-arming the field artillery will no longer be 
disputed by anybody. It is my fixed opinion that changes in organi- 
zation, in tactics, and in methods of shooting, will follow this measure 
in the direction which I have for a long time pointed out. It is only 
in this way that the German field artillery can regain the supremacy 
it has lost.” 


The sixth article, by Lieutenant Hamilton, 14th Infantry, is a very 
suggestive one, especially as it is based on actual experience in the 
field. 

The other articles under this general head are all of prime im- 
portance, but do not admit of quotation or brief summary. Their 
titles sufficiently suggest the character of their subject-matter. 


ARTILLERY. 
1. Optimism in the German Field Artillery —Jour. R. U. S. L., 
May. 
2. The 4 to 6-Inch Howitzers, Ehrhardt System, Model 1900.— 
Kriegs. Zeit., 5. 
3. Ehrhardt Howitzers and Field Guns.—Same. 


WARSHIPS. 


1. The Italian Battleship Ammiraglio di Saint Bon—Jour. R. U. 
S. I., May. 

2. The French Naval Estimates—Same. 

3. The New Japanese Battleship Kashima.—Same. 

4. The Question of Submarines in the French Navy—Mar. 
Rund., June. 

5. American Warships.—Same. 

6. Changes in the World’s Navies.—Jour. R. U.S. I., June; Proc. 
Mar. Inst., June. 


The second article contains the following item: 


“It would seem to be necessary that France should maintain in 
Eastern waters a battle squadron strong enough, if necessary, to deal 
at ‘once with the Japanese fleet. In order to have our fleet concen- 
trated at the opportune moment, we must take in hand some such 
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scheme of organization as has been lately carried into effect in Eng- 
land. First, the Squadron of the North should be kept fully manned 
all the year round. An armored squadron should be constituted in the 
Indian Ocean, with its base at Diego Suarez, and it would seem to be 
indispensable to organize on a permanent footing all the vessels neces- 
sary for the auxiliary services of the fleet. Finally, it will be neces- 
sary to properly fortify our coaling stations along the route to China, 
to convert Diego Suarez and: Saigon into real dockyards, each with a 
couple of dry docks and the necessary plant for effecting repairs on a 
jarge scale, as well as a proper reserve of stores. of all kinds, which 
will'be required by a fleet, and- perhaps create another naval base, 
should ‘circumstances call for it, at some point on the coast of Ton- 
quin. The need is pressing, and it is time the Government should 
make up its mind.” 


The third describes Japan’s latest battleship: 


“The first-class battleship Kashima, building by Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong, Whitworth & Co. (Limited), for the Imperial Japanese Navy, 
was launched on the 22d March from the Elswick shipyard of this 
firm. Her principal dimensions are as follows: Length of the vessel 
on the water-line, 455 feet; beam, 78 feet 2 inches; draught, 26 feet 
7% inches, on a displacement of 16,400 tons. 

“The disposition of the armor protection adopted in the latest and 
most powerful battleships has been followed in this vessel. The 
armor amidships is carried from below the water-line up to the upper 
deck. Above this deck additional protection is afforded by a 4-inch 
screen rising to.a height of 7 feet 6 inches above the upper deck, cov- 
ering the 6-inch gun positions amidships as well as the spaces between 
the 10-inch gun positions. The main armor belt-has a thickness of 9 
inches for more than half her length, and extends the whole length 
of the vessel, tapering slightly at the extremities. This belt extends 
to 5 feet below water and 2 feet 6 inches above water. Surmounting 
it is a belt of armor extending in length from the after 12-inch bar- 
bette right forward to the stem. This belt is 6 inches thick amid- 
ships, and tapered slightly towards the stem. Immediately above this 
6-inch belt is the 6-inch citadel armor, reaching to the upper deck, and 
enclosing the two 12-inch barbettes Within this citadel are placed ten 
ofthe 6-inch guns, separated from each other by screens of 80-lb. 
armor plating ; these guns fire through ports similar to those in case- 
mates. The other two 6-inch guns fire through similar ports in the 
4-inch screen armor on the upper deck amidships, The barbette armor 
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of the 12-inch guns has a thickness of 9 inches on the upper or ex- 
posed portions, and a thickness of 5 inches where protection is 
afforded by the citadel armor. The thickness of the 10-inch gun bar- 
bette armor is 6 inches, that of the conning-tower armor 9 inches, 
and the observer tower, 5 inches. In addition to these protected 
positions for commanding officers, two more officers’ shelters will be 
provided of 3-inch armor ; these will be placed on the boat deck amid- 
ships. The steel protective deck, running throughout the entire length 
of the vessel, and covering the whole of the machinery, magazines, 
etc., has a thickness of 2 inches on the flat portions amidships, and 3 
inches on the sloping sides. The sides of this deck are carried down 
and join the bottom of the main armor belt. At the extremities.of the 
vessel where the armor protection is reduced, this deck is 234 inches 
thick all over. Further protection is given to the upper structure of 
the vessel by thick protective plating worked on top of the screen: 
armor at the level of the boat deck. 

“The main armament will comprise four 12-inch guns, twim 
mounted in barbettes, four 10-inch guns mounted singly in barbettes,. 
twelve 6-inch guns carried in the citadel, twelve 12-pounder guns, six: 
Maxim guns, three 3-pounder, and five torpedo tubes. * * * 

“An efficient arrangement of torpedo-net defense will also be pro-- 
vided around the greater part of the vessel. Accommodation will be 
provided in the vessel for officers and crew. The total complement 
will be about 980.” 

1. An American Uniform for the U. S. Army.—Mil. Serv. Inst., 
July-Aug. ' 

2. Importance of Field Intrenchments.—A. and N. Jour., May 27. 


The first of these, by Major Gillette, Corps of Engineers, discusses 
the proper uniform for our army, based on modern principles. ; 


The second relates to a subject of vital importance to our army: , 


“After considering the subject under various heads the committee 
reached these conclusions: 1. The committee is unanimously of the 
opinion that the intrenching tool should be carried on the person of 
the soldier ; 2. A class of tools of size and weight for carrying on the 
person would be required different from those recommended by the 
Board of Ordnance and Fortification in its report of Jan. 8, 1903; 3. 
As to the best type of each the committee recommends that a pick 
mattock with twenty-two-inch handle and weighing two pounds four 
ounces, more or less, be adopted. The committee say, in their report: 
‘After considering the various types of intrenching shovels and spades 
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before the committee, all were finally rejected except model No. 4, and 
the»German spade captured at Tientsin. The model No. 4 is preferred 
to model No. 1, with the iron crutch handle, which is recommended 
by Major Burr, because it weighs less, and also for the reason that if 
the handle of No. 1 came off and was lost it would be practically im- 
possible to use the shovel, while if the handle of No. 4.came out and 
was lost, the soldier could always extemporize a crosspiece to insert 
in the eye of the handle. 

“It may be pointed out that the experiences of the most recent 
wars—the Russo-Japanese war and the Boer war—lead to the conclu- 
sion that trenches, to be of value against modern rifle and artillery 
fire, must be of the kneeling or standing type, and these cannot be 
constructed with any variety of knife intrenching tool, except with the 
greatest difficulty.’ 

“Following is the memorandum by Capt. P. C. March, General 
Staff, upon the use of the intrenching tool by the Japanese Army in 
the Russo-Japanese war: 


REPORTS OF CAPTAINS MARCH AND REICHMANN. 


“The spade and pick mattock are carried by them on the pack 
during marches. When an attack was to be made, the intrenching 
tools were taken from the packs, which were left behind under guard. 
The spades were slung to the belt, so that when the desired position 
was reached intrenchments could immediately be made. Sometimes, 
when a Russian trench was captured, the Japanese immediately shov- 
eled the earth from one side to the other of the trench and used it 
against the original constructors. 

“*There has never been a great war in which intrenchments have 
been used more than in this war. The whole of Manchuria passed 
over by the Japanese 1st Army, from the Yalu to the Shaho, was in- 
trenched, and the army never took a position of any importance with- 
out intrenching immediately. 

“The Russians did exactly the same thing, and there was not a 
single fight of which I have knowledge that was not an attack against 
an intrenched position. These intrenchments were not rifle pits or 
lying-down trenches, but largely standing trenches, and, as time went 
on, still heavier intrenchments affording overhead cover against artil- 
lery. It may be stated, generally, that hasty intrenchments or those 
affording only cover to a man lying down are utterly valueless against 
modern artillery fire. © 
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“*My observations of the use of intrenchments in this war lead me 
to the opinion that an efficient and serviceable intrenching equipment, 
consisting of spade and pick mattock, and carried on the man, is an 
absolute necessity as a part of the equipment of the American Army.” 

The exceedingly interesting and important report of Capt. Carl. 
Reichmann follows: 

“T deem it of the utmost importance that our infantry be equipped 
with an efficient intrenching tool. In the war in the Far East, when 


‘the Russian soldier did not march and fight, he was digging intrench- 


ments, and the same is probably true of the Japanese army. I doubt 
whether any part.of the world was seamed with trenches as is Man- 
churia, and I know of no conflict in that war where the attacker wds- 
not confronted by substantial intrenchments, and there seemed to be: 
plenty of time to construct them.” 


MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Map Showing Seat of War in Manchuria.—Natl. Geog. Mag..,. 


June. 
2. Hong Kong.—Mar. Rund., June. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. Forecasting the Weather and Storms.—Natl. Geog. Mag.. 


June. 

2. Portable Military Building (Barracks, Stables, Officers’ Quart- 
ers, etc.).—Kriegs. Zeit, 5. 

3. Field Railroads. (new type).—Same. 





SERVICE SALAD. 


IN THE RIVER PEI-HO.* 
A NAVAL PENSIONER’S STORY. 


The episode which is the subject 
of this ballad is in every detail his- 
torical. For certain incidents, which 
are now made public for the first 
time, the author desires to acknowl- 


edge his obligations to various sur- . 


vivors of this gallant affair, and nota- 
bly to Admiral Sir George Om- 
manney Willes, G. C. B. (who was 
captain of the Chesapeake) ; to Pay- 
master-in-Chief James William Mur- 
ray Ashley, C. B. (who was secre- 
tary to Rear Admiral Sir James 
Hope, and who has lent copies of all 
the official papers and plans bearing 
upon this subject) ; and to Staff Cap- 
tain John Phillips (who was second 
master of the Plover, and who saw 
Flag Officer Tatnall’s boat come 
alongside, and witnessed or heard 
what happened subsequently). i 
may be added that no medal: was 
granted for this hard-fought action. 


A yarn about some victory ?—Why, 
bless you, there’s no need 

For the likes o’ me to spin you one; 
there isn’t, sir, indeed. 

The folks as writes in the papers, or 
as brings out regular stories, 

Have told you all you want to know 
about them naval glories. 

There’s precious little danger of the 
victories bein’ forgot; 

But, I’m feared, we do a bit forget 
the actions as was not. 


Yet I count it to their credit, when 
men have done their best, 

Though they have to turn their backs 
at last and leave undone the rest. 
There’s many a victory, surely, de- 

cisive and complete, 
As meant a sight less fightin’ than a 
hardly fought defeat: 


*From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


And iif people do their duty, every 
man in his degree, 

Why, defeat may be more glorious 
than a victory needs to be. 


What do I think of furriners ?—Well, 
they’re of many a sort: 

You'll find a different lot of them in 
every furrin port ; 

There’s Christians and there’s canni- 
bals; there’s yallers,. browns and 
blacks ; 

There’s people as is fully dressed 
with nothin’ on their backs: 

But the only kind o’ furriner it’s 
pleasure to recall 

Is the Yankee,—and I reckon, he 
ain’t furriner at all. 


He is? Well, howsomever, sir, he 
speaks like me and you: 

He has a heart inside him: he ain’t 
French, nor Turk, nor Jew. 

I say he ain’t no furriner; but have 
your way, not mine; 

Though I don’t see how he can be 
when I think of “fifty-nine.” 

—Ay! there’s a yarn as I can spin— 
forgotten far too soon— 

‘Bout our defeat in Chiney on the 
twenty-fifth of June. 


Tt ain’t for me to tell you how the 
troubles there began, 

Nor I don’t pretend to remember the 
whole of our Adm’ral’s plan; 


Twas a question of sendin’ our En- 


voy up, by way of the River Pei-ho, 

And the Chinese blocked the channel, 
determined he shouldn’t go. 

They had thrown three booms across 
it, and had lined both flanks with 
forts, 

Designed by Roosian friends — of 
theirs, accordin’ to all reports. 
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Yet, lor’! we never dreamt as how the 
Chinese meant to fight: 

There’s mostwise more of bark, you 
know, in them there chaps than 
bite. 

Leastways, we thought, if it came to 
blows, they’d have to pay the bill, 

For we didn’t see no troops about, 
and the forts lay wonderful still: 

But a Yankee frigate below the bar 
had heard and seen a bit, 

And their Adm’ral’s cox’en said to 
me, 

“You'll find you’re chewin’ grit.” 


That self-same Adm’ral—Tatnall— 
flag-orficer they called ’im, 

Was a rum un, so they all agreed, 
when things went wrong and galled 
"im; 

Yet he was an excellent orficer— 
rough, p’raps, but bluff and hearty, 

And very particular friends with 
Adm’ral Hope and the British par- 
t— 

Though I did hear tell that, in 
eighteen twelve, in the old Amer- 
ican war, 

He fought as a mid, agin us, and no 
one hated us more. 


His cox’en, who told me that, ex- 
plained—and it may be true, I 
s’pose— 

‘That a family quarrel ain’t the same 
as a row with outside foes: 

Young brothers will fall to logger- 
heads, and fight to their heart’s 
content ; 

And, in course, it’s sad enough to 
see, but their ain’t no lastin’ rent: 

And, from what I saw in Chiney, I 
tell you, fair and frank, 

I shan’t complain if I never have a 
better friend than a Yank. 


Well, the Chinese beggars promised 
as they’d do as we desired, 
And open the way; but they didn’t 


stir, and our Adm’ral he got tired; 

And at last says he, “We must force 
the forts, and burst the booms all 
three, 

And clear the road to Tiensin, that 

our Envoy may go free. 

So he took his gunboats across the 
bar, and he passed the word of 
Warnin’: 

“Be ready to-morrow, the twenty- 
fifth, at half-past four in the 


,” 


mornin’, 


The first boom was of iron piles ; “the 
second of heavy spars; 

The third, of timber balks, cross- 
lashed, and tied with iron bars. 

The Chesapeake’s skipper, Captain 
Willes, that night, with a boat or 
two 

Crept up in the dark and nearly cut 
the second of ’em through; 

But the Chinese rascals, bless your 
heart, were not to be done that 
way, 

And they made the whole thing good 
again by dawn on the followin’ day. 


I was then A. B. in the Plover, which 
hoisted the blue at the mizen, 

When the Adm’ral came with his 
staff to our little packet from his’n. 

The ’Possum was sent to the first 
boom, and moored to it close as 
could be: 

There was likewise the Sterling and 
Janus, the Cormorant, Kestrel, 
and Lee, 

Not forgettin’ the Bant’rer and 
Nimrod, and, lower down, nearly 
abreast, 

The Haughty and Forester, and 
formin’ a kind of reserve to the 
rest. 


The channel was narrow and awk’- 
ard, and the stream ran strong in 
our faces, . 

And it wasn’t no easy matter to get 
to our proper places; 


1905. 


The Starling stuck in the mud on the 
left, the Bant’rer stuck on the right, 

And the others had many a nasty 
shave of gettin’ no share in the 
fight : 

But, by two o’clock in the afternoon, 
we were most of us near to our 
stations, 

And the ’Possum, by Adm’ral’s or- 
ders, began to commence opera- 
tions. 


She had made a hawser fast to one 
of the spiked iron piles, 

And she tugged and tugged at the 
thing, and she blew off steam 
meanwhile: 

It set me laughin’ to see her, for I 
couldn’t help thinkin’, in truth, 

It was just like a little dentist along 
of a stubborn tooth. 

But the pile came out at last, and 
gave the "Possum room, 

And she and the Plover together 
moved up to the second boom. 


I never saw a lovelier day: the sun 
as hot, and the sky 

Was as dark and deep a kind of blue 
as the Adm’ral’s flag in the “fly”; 

And when we neared the second 
boom, and all lay calm and still, 

It began to seem’s if the Chinee 
braves were wantin’ in pluck or 
will. 

But, bless you, sir, we did them 
wrong, for suddenly every gun 

.n the forts blazed down on our little 
craft;—there were thirty-five, if 
one. 


They had the range to a nicety, and 
they looked right down on our 
decks, 

And in half an hour, or little more, 
the "Possum and we were wrecks: 

A shot took Cap’en Rason, cuttin’ ’im 
clean in two 

(And no wonder, sir, for he stood 
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there right full in the enemy’s 
view). 

And another struck a soldier, Me- 
Kenna was his name, 

—A cap’en he was in the Royals,— 
and served him just the same. 


The Adm’ral, he was wounded, like- 
wise the second master, 

And, as the afternoon wore on the 
men fell ever faster. 

One shot ’most cleared our for’ard 
gun of all its proper crew, 

And others tore great holes in us, 
and cut our cables through: 

That’s why we drifted down a bit,— 
it wasn’t for loss of pluck,— 

There wasn’t a man on board us but 
cursed our evil luck. 


We drifted, steerin’ as we could, until 
the muddy tide 

Carried us down to the Cormorant, 
and we lashed to her starboard 
side. 

We were not out of range—no fear! 
—and we kep’ on firin’ hard, 

For our bow-gun cleared the Cor- 
morant’s bows, though only by a 
yard: 

But they took the Adm’ral out of us, 
he bein’ very bad, 

And board us there wasn’t comfort 
nor quiet to be had. 


I’m telling how the Plover fared, but 
I won't forget the rest, 

For every single craft engaged did 
just as much her best: 

The Lee and Kestrel sadly mauled, 
were sunk by the Chinee shot; 

And the ’Possum had been ordered 
where the fire was not so hot: 

Yet the action hadn’t slackened much, 
except on the Chinee side, 

And it looked as if a victory might 
even then betide. 


At half-past four, or thereabouts, as 
near as I could learn, 
A double-banked cutter came ’long- 
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side, with the Stars and Stripes at 
the stern. 

Flag-orficer Tatnall, burly and 
tanned, was sittin’, as usual, aft, 
‘And behind him sat his cox’en my 

pal of the ’Merican craft: 
They came to our starboard gangway, 
and, just as they happened to come, 
Blowed if some Chinee gunner didn’t 
manage to hull my chum. 


I thought to myself, “Why neutral 
folks, as hasn’t no business here, 
Should be pullin’ about in this storm 
of shot is a point as isn’t clear ;” 
But, when old Tatnall climbed on 
board, and I heard what he’d to 

say, 

I began to look at the pullin ’about in 
a different kind of way: 

For he asked them to take him to 
Adm’ral Hope (which, in course, 
our orficers soon did), 

And he said as he trusted he might 
be of use in removin’ and tendin’ 
the wounded. 


He crossed our deck to the Cormor- 
ant, wnere our Adm’ral’s flag was 
ftyin’, 

And he left his cutter full of men 
alongside idly lyin’; 

And I saw the ’Mericans’ eyes on us, 
as we loaded and fired as com- 
manded. 

(We were fit to drop from weariness 
besides bein’ so short-handed) ; 

And one says, “Bill, while we sets 
down here we does what he didn’t 
oughter: 

I’m going to help them blokes up 
there, for blood is thicker than 
water.” 


So first that one and then some more, 
slipped slyly aboard the Plover, 
And did a job for the dear old flag 
as was blowin’ out ragged above 

her: 

They didn’t say much, and they made 
no fuss, and I scarce know how it 
was done, 


August 


But, upon my word, an American 
crew was ‘presently workin’ our 
gun: 

And so we rested a welcome spell 
till Tatnall, comin’ agen, 

Called out, with a rougish look in his 
eyes, “This ain’t neutrality, men!” 


He’d been to yarn with Adm’ral 
Hope, and he’d said there some- 
thing too 

’Bout blood bein’ thicker than water: 
and, no doubt, he’d a liked to do 

What his boat’s crew did without 
askin’, if only he felt so free, 

—I mean, to have a slam with us at 
the yallow-faced Chinee :— 

But, in course, it wouldn’t have been 
the thing, and he couldn’t do less 
than say, 

“Come, come, my men, you must quit 
that gun!” in a mock indignant 
way. 

‘ 

Ay! that old man was a good un; 
and when the assault had failed,— 

For we tried to carry the forts that 
night, but the walls could not .be 
scaled,— 

He sent his little steamer, a craft 
called the Toey-whan, 

To help our boats with the wounded. 
and he thus saved many a man. 
It wasn’t the business of neutrals: he 

might have kept apart: 

Nobody would have blamed him— 
only his kindly heart. 


And that’s why I draw the line when 
I hear our ridic’lous bluster 

’Bout furriners bein’ all alike,—not 
up to the British muster. 

There’s furriners as are furriners, 
and there’s furriners as ain’t 

(I’ve met a sight of the first sort, and 
there’s some as would rile a saint), 

But of furriners as ain’t furriners, the 
only ones I know 

Are the Yankee sort as stood by us 
that time in the River Pei-ho. 


Ws. Larrp Ctoves. 





Brigadter-General DANIEL W. BENHAM, 


United States Army. 


Was born in Scipio, Seneca County, 
Ohio, December 23, 1837. He is a 
direct descendant of John Bingham, 
who landed at Dorchester, Masachu- 
setts, from England, in 1630. This 
ancestor was one of the founders of 
the City of New Haven, Connecticut. 
At an early age young Benham re- 
moved to Tiffin, Ohio, where he grew 
to manhood, and received his edu- 
cation in the public schools. He en- 
tered the employ of the United States 
Express Company, of which his fa- 
ther was the local agent, and rapidly 
mastered the details of the business. 
In 1855 he accepted an advanced po- 
sition with the same company at 
Sandusky, Ohio, and soon afterward 
he was still further advanced by the 
company and transferred to the Cin- 
cinnati office, where he remained for 
six years, resigning to enlist, April 
20, 1861, as a Private in Company B, 
Sixth Ohio Volunteers, the regiment 
having been raised in response to 
President Lincoln’s first call for vol- 
unteers. He was honorably dis- 
charged August 21, having served one 
month beyond the period of his en- 
listment. During this period he de- 
voted himself assiduously to the ac- 
quirement of the duties of a soldier, 
and his thorough mastery of the 
details were of great value to him 
in his after military career. On 
October 24, 1861, he was appointed 
a Second Lieutenant in the regular 
Army, and was assigned to the EHigh- 
teenth United States Infantry. His 
thorough business education had 


qualified him eminently for the duties 
of an executive officer, and he was 
early assigned to duty as a staff 
officer. He was engaged in the Cam- 
paign in Kentucky under General 
Thomas, 1861-2; the battle of Pitts- 
burg Landing, 1862, under General 
Buell, and the siege of Corinth and 
the pursuit of General Bragg, under 
the same officer in the same cam- 
paign. In the latter part of 1862 
and the early months of 1863, he 
was with General Rosecrans in his 
Memphis and Chattanooga Cam- 
paigns, and in the pursuit of the 
Confederates after the battle of Mis- 
sion Ridge. He served under Gener- 
al Sherman in his famous march 
from “Atlanta to the Sea,” participa- 
ting in all of the engagements of 
that historic campaign, and accom- 
panying that Army in its triumphal 
march through the Carolinas and 
Virginia to Washington, terminating 
in the grand review in May, 1865. 

For his conspicuous gallantry and 
successful defense from capture of 
a battalion train at the battle of Mur- 
freesborough, Tennessee, December 
31, 1862, Lieutenant Benham was 
brevetted a Captain, and for his 
bravery in carrying the body of a 
wounded officer to a place of safety 
under fire, he was brevetted a Major. 
His promotion to the grade of First 
Lieutenant was made on February 19, 
1862, and he received his commission 
as Captain on February 8, 1865. 

Soon after the close of the war 


Captain Benham was assigned to duty 
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on the Western frontier in the sup- 
pression of Indian hostilities, in 
which department he rendered con- 
spicuous service, frequently receiv- 
ing the commendation of his superior 
officers. For his valuable services in 
administering the aid tendered by the 
Government to the sufferers by the 
Mississippi flood in 1882, he received 
a highly congratulatory order from 
Lieutenant General Sheridan. He 
was on the staff of General Brooke, 
at Omaha, Nebraska, as Inspector of 
Small Arms Practice for five years, 
and was specially commended by the 
commanding officer for the “marked 
efficiency with which he performed 
his important duties.” At the con- 
clusion of these duties he was as- 
signed to duty as Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Seventh United States Infan- 
try at Fort Logan, Colorado, and in 


August 


1898 was commissioned as Colonel 
of the same regiment. At the break- 
ing out of hostilities with Spain he 
proceeded with his regiment to Chica- 
maugua, Georgia, and thence to Tam- 
pa, Florida, where he embarked for 
Cuba. In a forced march to support’ 
General Wheeler’s attack on the Span- 
iards, the officers being without 
horses, Colonel Benham was pros- 
trated by the intense heat, a dis- 
ability which caused his retirement 
from active duty on July 23, 1898. He 
was promoted to the rank of Briga- 
dier-General, April 23, 1904. Few 
officers in the service have seen more 
continuous active duty than General 
Benham, and none have been ac- 
corded higher praise for conspicuous 
bravery in action and faithful and 
intelligent discharge of duty at all 
times. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


The Picayune’s Creole Cook Book. 
Published by The 
Picayune, New Orleans, La. Per 


Second edition. 


single copy, $1. By registered mail, 
$1.25. 
From the Picayune, New Orleans, 
we have received a copy of the Creole 


Cook Book, which is by all odds the 
most practical and useful to ordinary 
people of all the books of its class. 
It is not a book for a chef, but it is 
a book for a cook to use and to use 
constantly. Every caterer of a ward 
room mess in the Navy should send 
for this volume. 








